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THE PLANETS 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
BBC WOMEN'S CHORUS 


> © Ge.) ©. S_ is ip 3 | i ee "A © D € @2 | 
LP 33 rpm. record ALP 1600 
available September 5th 
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_ New or In S Ths mouth 
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true hi fi for £57-4-6 © 











It takes Imhofs ingenuity to sell 
a true high fidelity combination 





costing little more than a 


conventional radiogram ! This 





handsome sapele mahogany finished 
cabinet, with Garrard TA/Mk2 
player, and matching loudspeaker 








are exclusive to Imhofs. They 
are sold with a Pye Mozart 
amplifier for a total price of 
£57.4.6. 

*Imhofs specialise in hi fi 
installation — concealment of 
equipment, too, if desired. 
Details on request. 














At Imhofs you can relax in comfort, hear and compare regular visit to Imhofs is a must. Write today for illus- 
Europe's finest range of audio equipment—including stereo- trated catalogue and free tickets to Thursday Evening Hi Fi 
phonic sound. If you need spares or maintenance, call Recitals. And remember, you can order records and 
at the Service Shop on the first floor. To keep abreast equipment by post from Imhofs for safe, swift delivery to 
of the latest developments in sound reproduction, a any address in the world. 


if ite uwilh ot Barer as 





ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED Depti9, 112-116 New Oxford Street London WC1 : Museuin 7878 
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THIS MONTH’S NEW ISSUES 


Brahms 
Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Bohm 
ACL 14 





Already released 


Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5 


Paris Conservatoire /Schuricht 
ACL 1 


Beethoven 
Pastoral Symphony 


LA 
London Philharmonic Orch/ oan 2 LO N G 
ACL 2 


Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 5 
Hamburg Radio Symphony Orch/ 
Schmidt-Isserstedt 
ACL 3 


Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto in E minor 
Campoli/LPO/van Beinum 
Italian Symphony 


Turin Symphony Orch/Rossi 
ACL 4 


Beethoven 
Violin Concerto 


Ricci/LPO/Boult 
ACL 5 


Rachmaninov 
Piano Concerto No. 2 


Katchen/NSO of London/Fistoulari 
ACL 6 


FROM 


FAMOUS OVERTURES BY ROSSINI 
The thieving magpie and William Tell; 
Semiramis and The silken ladder 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
ACL 15 












HIGH-FIDELITY 


A DECCA PRODUCT 


29/6 


Tax paid, complete in pictorial sleeve 





Rossini/Respighi 
La Boutique Fantasque 
LSO/Ansermet 
ACL 7 


Chopin 
Les Sylphides 
Tchaikovsky 
Sleeping Beauty Suite 
Paris Conservatoire /Desormiere 
ACL 8 


ALL RECORD 


LAYING 


Richard Strauss 
Till Eulenspiegel’s lustige Streiche; 
Don Juan 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Clemens Krauss 
ACL 16 





Bizet 
Carmen suite (a); 
L’Arlésienne suite (b) 
LPO/Collins (a); van Beinum (b) 
ACL 9 


Tchaikovsky 
1812 Overture; 
Hamlet—Fantasy overture 


London Philharmonic Orch/Boult 
ACL 10 


Tchaikovsky 
Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy 
overture (a); Capriccio italien (b) 
(a) LPO/van Beinum 
(b) Paris Conservatoire /Schuricht 
ACL 11 


MUSIC FROM SPAIN 
Excerpts from: La vida breve 
(Falla), Danzas espafiolas 
(Granados), Iberia (Albéniz); 
La Procesién del Rocio (Turina) 
Paris Conservatoire/Jorda 
ACL 12 


Franck 
Symphony in D minor; 
Symphonic Variations (a) 
Paris Conservatoire /Munch 
(a) solo piano Eileen Joyce 
ACL 13 


DEALERS 


ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SBEli1 


A 
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| au Model W.V.B. 


Our specialised MONITOR HEAD MODEL W.V.B. has an 
additional head and amplifier which enables this recorder 
to perform a number of useful functions. The most important 
of these is to monitor the recorded tape a fraction of a second 
after it is made, and if necessary compare it by throwing a 
switch, with the signal before it is recorded. This allows 
the recording engineer to make certain that he has made a 
first class recording before the artists leave the studio, with- 
out the necessity of waiting while another run through is 
made. 


Additional items may be recorded one on top of another 
while listening to the first, since a switch is provided for the 
erase, and the bias, which also acts as a partial erase, can be 
lowered slightly, and its new value checked on the meter. 
In a similar manner the original signal may be fed back and 
recorded, resulting in an echo, the time constant of which 
is controlled by the speed of the tape and the distance 
apart of the heads. 


VORTEXION RECORDERS use a synchronous capstan 
motor to ensure accurate recording and playback speed, 






Many years of steady development have enabled us 
to still further improve the Vortexion W.V.A. and 
W.V.B. recorders. | 


All components which could contribute to noise or 
reliability are carefully measured and selected in- 
dividually before incorporation, resulting in an 
exceedingly low background noise and distortion 
with frequency response within + 1.5 db 50-10,000 
c/s and + 3 db 40-12,000 c/s at 74” per second. 


% The meter fitted for reading signal level will also read 
bias voltage to enable a level response to be obtained under 
all circumstances. A control is provided for bias adjustment 
to compensate low mains or ageing valves. 


%* A lower bias lifts the treble response and increases 
distortion. A high bias attenuates the treble and reduces 
distortion. The normal setting is inscribed for each instru- 
ment. 


¥* The distortion of the recording amplifier under recording 
conditions is too low to be accurately measured and is negli- 
gible. 


% A heavy Mumetal shielded microphone transformer is 
built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and screened line, and 
requires only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully load. 
This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a ribbon microphone and 
the cable may be extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 


%& The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 millivolts and 
is suitable for crystal P.U.s, microphone or radio inputs. 


% A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. 
Variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of the 
playback signal. 


3% The power output is 4 watts heavily damped by negative 
feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 
ing purposes. 


% The ‘playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 
gramophone amplifier separately or whilst recording is 
being made. 


x The unit may be left running on record or playback, 
even with 1,750ft. reels, with the lid closed. 





FOUR CHANNEL 
ELECTRONIC MIXER 


This is a studio quality electronic mixer suitable for any 
climate. The controls are hermetically sealed, and great 
care and selection of components to make certain reliable 
low noise operation, and individual screens prevent break 
through. The built-in power transformer is screened and 
potted, and all the microphone transformers are individually 
potted in selected heavy gauge Mumetal boxes. Front or 
rear inputs and outputs may be obtained to order. The 
normal output is .5 volt. 


The 3-CHANNEL MIXER and PEAK PROGRAMME METER 
is similar to the above but has the additional meter fitted 
calibrated in 2 db steps from —20 db to +12 relative to 
I.m.w.—600 ohm. The meter is fed by the full P.P.M. 
| second time delay circuit which includes a stabiliser valve, 








to ensure accurate gain and calibration. The standard 
output is screened primary and |I.m.w.—600 ohm balanced 
or unbalanced by switch. Inputs and outputs may be at the 
front or rear, and rack panel mounting is available at the 
same price. 


Full details and prices of the above on request 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LIBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams: “Vortexion, Wimbledon, London.” 





September, 19%: 
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Acoustica 





For the closest approach 





to the Original Sound — 





that your enjoyment 
and appreciation of music 


may be unimpeded 





Wdsaaed 


. Rae FSFE Fe 














Please ask for illustrated literature 
describing the QUAD II 
Amplifier, FM Tuner 

and Electrostatic Loudspeaker. 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. 
HUNTINGDON 36! 
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...and suddenly, you are there 


When you listen to stereophonic sound with a Jas»), 
Stereophonic Amplifier, you open the last door into the conce:t 
hall, and you are suddenly, breathtakingly there. 


The J.2-10 has been designed for use with all possible stereo 
programme sources—disc, tape or radio. Used with two 
C.Q. Reproducers (endorsed by Jason technicians) the J.2-i0 
lets you listen with a sense of spaciousness and detail you have 
never known before. 


Styled to match all other Jason High Fidelity Equipment, the 
J.2-10 is a complete double amplifier, each section of which is 
identical in performance and characteristics to the J.10 including 
5-position input selector switch and variable !ow pass filter 
system. At the turn of aswitch, you can use the two |0 watt stages 
in stereo, or combine both to provide a very powerful 20 watt 
instrument for still better reproduction of single source material. 


The Jason JSA.2 stereophonic Amplifier offers stereophonic 
reproduction for less outlay. Output is 3 watts from each 
section with 20dB negative feed-back. The JSA.2 is suitable for 
use with crystal stereo pick-ups and 4, 8 or 15 ohm speakers. 
Styling conforms with other Jason matching equipment. 


Jason Stereophonic Amplifier J.2-10 £37.10.0.: JSA.2 £23.15.0. 
C.Q. Senior Reproducer £18.7.6. 





Full descriptive leaflet of ].2-10 and other Jason Matching Equipment on request. 
Hear Jason at your local Hi-Fi Stockist or any Saturday morning at Jason Showrooms. Stand 441, Radio Show, Earls Court 


THE JASON MOTOR & ELECTRONIC CO., 3-4 (L} GT. CHAPEL ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. GERrard 0273-4 
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stereo now ? 
sound next month ? 





for you? next year? 





The impact of stereophonic sound on the public is likely 
to be just as powerful as that of “talking pictures” thirty 
years ago. No longer is there any doubt that stereo sound 
on tape or disc is immeasurably superior to monaural sound. 
It is, indeed, the ultimate in sound reproduction, and already there 
are many who forecast that before long all high fidelity recordings of 
the great classics will be stereophonic. 


Be that as it may, sooner or later you will want to enjoy the added richness 
and depth of stereo sound—particularly as more and more Stereo Tapes become 
available. To enable you to do this at any future date—without discarding a single 
piece of equipment—we have introduced the Ferrograph Series S fitted with an 
additional ‘in line’ (or stacked) head. This instrument functions as a normal Ferrograph 
Tape Recorder but, whenever you wish, it can be instantly converted to 
play stereophonic tapes by the simple attachment of a Stere-Ad Unit. 


Essentially the Stere-Ad incorporates two matched pre-amplifiers (one for 
each track) together with a second 24 watts power amplifier. Connecting the 
Stere-Ad to the 3S enables the two pre-amplifiers and the two power amplifiers 
(one already in the Ferrograph and the other in the Stere-Ad) to provide a 
~ 2X 24 watts matched stereophonic output for feeding into 

, any suitable external speaker system. 


a 6 ae « Available in two Models : 
ee ox ) 3 S/ N 33/7 + i.p.s. . . 89 gns. 
gt ra 3 S/H 73/15 i.p.s. . . 96 gns. 
Stere-Ad Unit .. . 30 gns. 


(when required) 
All Models include 7” Reel of Ferrotape 


The Inconparoble MEVVO graph 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD - 131 Sloane Street - London, S.W.1I : SLOane 2214/5 & 1510 
(A subsidiary of The Ferrograph Company Ltd.) 
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Perfection in Recording 


Behind those brilliant, flawless performances on your favourite records lies a major 
technical triumph—EMITAPE ! For some years now the “‘masters’”’ of most L.P. records 
have been made on the same standard 1.5 mm. base Emitape that you can buy... 
Proved technical superiority and durability of the PVC recorded tape—make 


Emitape the choice of world-famous companies like ““H.M.V.”, Columbia, 
Parlophone— for recording all the greatest artists of our day 


For the same reason, the B.B.C., Independent Television and 





broadcasting authorities all over the world use millions of feet of Emitape every 
year ; it is equally in demand in the fields of industry and science 


Backed by E.M.I.’s unique experience—going back over 60 years— 
and manufactured in the largest magnetic tape factory 


in Europe, Emitape is the basis for perfection in recording 





Bok ee wm & ote my oy — the world’s finest magnetic recording tape made by E.M.I 


E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD 


(Recording Materials Division) HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


es/r/te 
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See us at 







EARLS COURT |Zan 
AUG 27 - SEPTG 


MAIN HALL STAND NO. 


Seat ees 
RSS oe" 3g? ire3 


62 
AUDIO HALL STAND NO. 431 










The E-A°R 1960 Stereogram now brings you this exciting, new kind of 
entertainment — offering fresh scope for your listening pleasure—in a 
reasonably priced and exceptionally attractive form. 


As soon as you have bought your stereo discs, you can enjoy 
all the exciting qualities of Stereophonic sound reproduction 
by plugging-in a Stereo Cartridge and one or two extension 
speakers * 





Se" 


STEREOPLAN C 
The outward facing 


STEREOPLAN B 
One remote speaker and 


STEREOPLAN A 
Listening position using 


two remote speakers. one internal speaker of speakers in the 1960 

the 1960 Stereogram. employing sound re- 
flection, 

Whatever your listening conditions the E-A-R Stereoplans 

show you how to get the best results. Stereoplan A is L) Listener 

recommended where space and budget permit, but Stereo- 

plans B and will bring stereophonic music into your C37_~—s Loudspeaker 

home in all its amazing brilliance, as well as bringing out (SJ 1960Stereogram 


the best from your existing collection of LP records. 


@ E‘A‘R Twin Channel Stereo Ampli- 
fier with combined Volume, Bass 
and Treble controls operating both 
channels. 


@ Garrard RC 121 Changer with 
Stereo/LP Cartridge. 

@ Two 7” x 4 eiliptical speakers. 

@ Provision for connection of one or 


two external speakers for stereo 
operation. 


@ Separate Balance Control. 


* Stereo Cartridge for 78 r.p.m.—32/8. 
E-A’R Extension Speakers from 5 gns. to 15 gns. 


30 gns. 


Non} Auto{Modelj 27 gns. 


{OM EEE 








OL 


Britain’s Leading Gramophone?Specialists 


The 1960 Stereogram is 
just one from the E-A-R 
range of more than a 
dozen stereo models at 
prices from 20 gns. 





Post the coupon for illustrated literature 
ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 


Telephone: ISLeworth 6256-8 Grams: “telewert Hounslow 


To: ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 
Please send literature on the items marked. 
[[] Stereophonic Sound Reproducers 
[] Cabinet Reproducers [-] Portable Reproducers 
(} Balanced High Fidelity Units (amplifiers, etc.) 
NAME 


ADDRESS 











o- 





G/9/58 
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O.K. | 
for 
| SPEREO | ?” 


Things being the way they are in this hard world, only the 


























most gullible of audiophiles will expect first-rate stereophonic 
results from second-rate audio equipment. 
If, for you, stereophoney is not enough, only the best 
loudspeakers will suffice —loudspeakers with the 
smooth extended frequency response and even acoustic distribution 
that this exciting medium demands 


— VITAVOX DU120 Duplex Coaxial 








Loudspeakers, in fact. 
At the Audio Fair, Grand Hotel, Harrogate, 
October 24th . 25th 


Booth 39— Demonstration Room 249 


FULL RANGE 
LOUDSPEAKER 
’ £19.10s. 


VITAVOX LIMITED « WESTMORELAND ROAD * LONDON, N.W.g e¢ Telephone: COLindale 8671 
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BASK IN THE 


BRILLIANCE 


%* Mr. Monarch leads the 
world in performance, 
styling and reliability. 


WORLD’S FINEST FOUR 


x* A proved reliable family favourite. 
% Adds brilliance to those leisure hours. 
%* Adapted to play the new stereo records. 





%* The world’s finest 


turnover crystal 
cartridge. 
Can replace your 
obsolete pick-up. 

% Use genuine Ful-Fi 
needles only. 

.-. Sets the 





The GRAMOPHONE 


%* Aset with a‘ Monarch’ 
is a must in your home 
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SPEED AUTOCHANGERS 


¥ The choicest changer of them all. 
3c Exciting to see, exhilarating to hear. 
% Adapted to play the new stereo records. 






% The world’s first 
pick-up of its kind. 


¥ Plays all stereo, L.P. 
and standard records. 


Fits all standard 
pick-up arms. 


7 





onic 


filfi 


fashion.... brilliantly! 


Gives you the 
ultimate in 
sound. 


BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCE S LTD. 
OLD HILL, STAFFS. 
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Conventional Acos cartridges are justly pleased about the good work they are doing in rendering music 
with pleasing precision. Type 65 turnover cartridges, for example, play their important part in most 
well-known makes of gramophones and record players. Now, as you would expect, Acos are at the top 
of the ladder in stereophonic sound : “‘ ACOStereo ”’ stereophonic equipment, including stereo cartridges, 
universal turn-over cartridges that will play standard, LP and stereo records, and the complete ““ACOStereo”’ 


radiogram. 
ARE DOING THINGS IN STYLI 


S = S 7 See you at the Radio Show, Stand No. 444 


COSMOCORD LTD WALTHAM CROSS HERTS : TEL: WALTHAM CROSS §206 (London subscribers please dial WA4 5206) 
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ue 
rary Service 


Full details of membership and what it costs, are 
contained in our 1958 Catalogue and Handbook :— 


= FOR APPROXIMATELY |= THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY (Classical) 









ee == CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOK FOR 
7 A ae 1958 3/46 POST FREE 
ae e 


i ) 
sh 


I 
oseeee 

i 
SN gl 
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ae Essential for the record connoisseur. The only compre- 


oeeeee 
“Seeeee 
eeeeee 


Be hensive and selective list of all classical LPs well re- 


a viewed by critics. Nearly 4,000 recordings listed. Includes 


Joeeete 
veseee 
iveeess 
‘seewee 
JSgeeee 
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aeeeeee 
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oseeeee 
Jveeees 





Seseeee 
ocevese 
feseeeee 
eseeee 
feseeee® 


Veseeee 
ceseeees 


se sections on:—The reproduction and care of LPs - A 
basis for a Record Collection - Groove jumping and re- 
peating - The use of amplifier controls - Full details of 
Library Membership. 


Teseeee 
Slveeees 
Sekeoes 

Seeeeee 

* 
soeeeeee 

seneere 
Jeevecee 

eeeee 







This unique service gives you the pick of the best classical A 
recordings—operas, symphonies, concertos, etc.—for a ~ er d 

nominal sum each week. All recordings are recommended 
by the critics, and there are nearly 4,000 from which to 
choose. The first issue of Pye Stereo-Discs and the E.M.I. FOR YO UR CATALOGUE 


and Decca Stereo demonstration discs are now available 


on loan to Library members, ; 
A must for the Hi Fi connoisseur — 
THE MACKIE PARALLEL TRACKING ARM y 


By following EXACTLY the grooves made by the cutting stylus which 
originally made the record, everything in the record is reproduced 
without distortion or deterioration. Reproduction is a joy to hear. 








No “‘ flattening ’’ of delicate high notes ; no mechanical distortion. oR” Fp 

Stylus and record wear is almost non-existent. An engraved scale, used é 7 *e, Y F 34 7 S H 
in conjunction with a gentle pickup lowering device, helps to locate + LONG PLAYING AGT 0 R 
precise tracks or passages of music in LP records. The arm is suitable F 


for use with virtually any monaural or stereo cartridge. 
RECORD 


Obtainable only from the Long Playing Record Library. Send e LIBRARY 
S.A.E. (23d.) for fully detailed leaflet. be 


Guntneng STYLCLEAN 


‘ S$ 
oe ALES SERVicg 


a / ¥ 
“es sen” 





This service, exclusive to the Long Playing Record 


The Perfect Stylus Cleaner Library is available to purchasers sem 2 ve poner 

, ~_ , Library members or not. A record purchased under 

® — wit aunty veprecuaiien this service is obtained direct from the factory by 
@ Increases stylus life special order. It is an absolutely unplayed, perfect, 
@ Reduces record wear blemish-free disc, and as up to date a pressing as is 
@ Lasts indefinitely currently available in this country. All records are 


polythene sleeved, and no charge is made for postage 


5 — er , 
ne gentle application of STYLCLEAN to your stylus removes all the and packing on any L/P, M/P or two E/Ps sent within 


dust and grit you can see, and what is more important, all the tiny 


particles of dust that are invisible except under a magnifying glass. the British Isles (excepting Eire). Factory Fresh 
Stylclean costs only 1/9d., plus 3d. p. & p. Sales Service covers all record labels available in 


Trade enquiries invited this country except HMV. 
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_ SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH - BLACKPOOL - LANGS. 
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Armstrong A1QO «: 


HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER & PRE-AMPLIFIER CONTROL UNIT 





‘* This is the most generously 
designed 10-watt amplifier and 
control unit we have come across” 

P. WILSON M.A. 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” Feb 1958 


SOUND VALUE FOR ONLY 


£32 


COMPLETE 





BRIEF SPECIFICATION Output: 10 watts rated; 
20 watts peak Frequency Response: 10-100,000cps, 
within 1dB 15-30,000cps. Distortion: less than 0.1% 


AVAILABLE FROM LEADING Damping Factor: 40. Hum Level: better than 80dB 
down. NFB: 3 loop, main overall loop 28dB. Sensiti- 
HiGH FIDELITY DEALERS vity: SmV (Gram input A) for 10 watts. Spare Power 
Supplies: 320v, 4S5mA and 6.3v, 2A. Vaives: Pre-amp 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ECC83, EF86. Amplifier GZ34, ECC85, EF86, 2 x EL 


34's. Controls: 1. INPUT— Mic, Radio, Tape, Gram (in 
conjunction with 4 position pick-up matching selector) 
2. EQUALISER —6& position. 3. FILTER— 6 position. 
445. BASS &€TREBLE (both lift & cut 15dB) 6. 
VOLUME. Tape Output Socket on rear of Control Unit. 


Write for free descriptive literature 
and independent technical review to 


ARMSTRONG AMPLIFIERS LTD 
Wariters Road, Holloway, London N7 Matching VHF Tuner - FM61 Price: £22.1.0. 


an ARMSTRONG is a sound investment! 
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NATIONAL RADIO SHOW 


Hear our COLAUDIO Monaural 
and Stereophonic Demonstra- 
tion in Room No. 410 


See the. COLAUDIO on |. 
STAND No.~ : 30 








CELESTION 


Full details on request from: 








- 9 


fulfils the demand for truer reproduction 


Outmoding existing thought on loudspeaker design, the 
COLAUDIO provides a new incentive to listening, creates a 
new realism in reproduced sound, adds a new beauty to music 
and the finer nuances of speech. 


The unique design of the COLAUDIO, combining a 15” 


direct radiator bass loudspeaker with two direct radiator, 


pressure-type high frequency reproducers i in column form, is the 
culmination of over. 30-years research, development and manu- 
facture of loudspeakers for all purposes. Its perfection of tone 
can be truly appreciated only by an aural test—hear it at your 
local hi-fi stockist—he will be as proud to recommend the 
COLAUDIO as you will be thrilled to own one. 


Aud 











Rola Celestion Ltd. THAMES DITTON, SURREY, ENGLAND. _ Telephone: Emberbrook 3402/6 
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_..and now tor Stereo 


Goldring-Lenco Gramophone Transcription Units are now wired 
for stereophonic reproduction. Naturally, they can also be used 
for ordinary monaural reproduction. Most modern high quality 
monaural cartridges can be fitted quite simply in the pick-up arm 
and there is provision for fitting the new stereo cartridges as they 
become available. One—the Ronette “ Binofiuid”’ stereo cartridge, 
with a diamond stylus—is already available. 

Goldring-Lenco Transcription Units are already very well known 
but a leaflet will gladly be sent to those who wish to learn more 
about them. 

GL58 (less cartridge) £/5.0.0. Plus £5.17.0 * GL58/580 (fitted with 
the new Goldring 580 cartridge) £/9.4.0. Plus £7.9.9. * GL58/600 
(fitted with the Goldring No. 600 cartridge) £23.8.0. Plus £9.2.6. «* 
GL58/RD (Diamond fitted Ronette Binofluid Stereophonic Cart- 
ridge) £2/.0.0. Plus £8.3.10. 





THE GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (Gt. Britain) LTD 
486-488 High Road, Leytonstone, London, E.II. Leytonstone 8343 
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@ Mastertape is made to carefully controlled 
formulas. 


® Mastertape is anti-static and free from curl. 


@ Long Play Mastertape Polyester base is as strong 
as mild steel. 


@ Mastertape has extremely low background noise. 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers in red 
black and gold, with 

transfer numerals, hold- 
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Mastertape’s superb quality achieves higher ‘top response’ than 
any other recording tape. High top response means that Master- 
tape can record at lower speeds without loss of clarity—in fact 
more for your money with Mastertape for both quality and longer 
playing time. 


Praised by leading experts and connoisseurs of good recording. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 


Mastertape 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY 
M.S.S. RECORDING CO. LTD., COLNBROOK, BUCKS, ENGLAND 
Telephone COLNBROOK 2431 


SHOWROOM & STUDIO 
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Brilliant performances of some of the music you will be 
hearing at the BBC Promenade Concerts during September 





eters ‘THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS '"—Eilgar 
see Soloists: MARJORIE THOMAS, RICHARD LEWIS and JOHN CAMERON 
with the HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY and the ROYAL LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 33Cx1247-8 


MUSIC FOR STRINGS — Bliss 
(with * Miracle in the Gorbals ’— Ballet Suite — Bliss) 
SIR ARTHUR BLISS conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 33CX1205 








SYMPHONY No. 2 IN D— Brahms (with Tragic Overture—Brahms) 
OTTO KLEMPERER conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 33CX1517 
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SYMPHONY No. 5 IN C MINOR—Beethoven 
OTTO KLEMPERER conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 33C1051 








SYMPHONY No. G IN F (‘Pastoral’)—Beethoven 
OTTO KLEMPERER conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 33CX1532 


SYMPHONY No. 40 IN G MINOR, K.SS0O—Mozart 
ee . (with Symphony No. 25in G minor, K.183—Mozart) 
ee OTTO KLEMPERER conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 33CX1457 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE—Berlioz 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 33CXi206 








eee CONCERTO IN D—Beethoven 
ie ee: IGOR OISTRAKH with the PRO ARTE ORCHESTRA conducted by WILHELM SCHUCHTER 33CX1514 


CONCERTO No. 1 IN E FLAT—Lisz2t (with Hungarian Fantasia—Lisat) 
GEZA ANDA with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA conducted by OTTO ACKERMANN 33CX1366 


(Drawing of Sir Malcolm Sargent by Milein Cosman) 
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LESSER-KNOWN _ VERDI 


By SPIKE HUGHES 


“ fARLY and lesser-known Verdi.” The 

first adjective is easy enough : its precise 
meaning can be established mathematically 
—more or less. The second, on the other 
hand, is not only a matter of opinion and 
personal experience, but is in general 
becoming applicable to fewer and fewer 
Verdi operas every day. There are still, of 
course, lesser-known Verdi operas—but 
lesser-known to whom? Where? The 
description is rapidly getting extremely 
relative indeed. 

I do not think we can speak of a modern 
Verdi “ revival ”’, in the sense that there was 
a Verdi revival in Germany in the late 
1920’s, when the expansion of the Verdi 
repertoire was brought about by the re- 
assessment of the familiar, “‘ popular ” Verdi 
which was found to be of greater Cultural 
Significance than the Germans had hitherto 
supposed any Italian music could be. 

Today Verdi is more firmly established in 
the international repertoire than at any 
other time and than any other composer, a 
position which has been gradually built up 
and consolidated largely during the past 
thirty years or so, and has at last given the 
public a certain confidence in its own 
judgment and in its ability to understand 
and enjoy other things besides Rigoletto, 
Trovatore, Traviata, and Aida. It is that 
confidence, at least, which must surely 
account for the popularity in recent years 
of two operas in particular which were 
virtually box-office poison before the war— 
Otello and Falstaff. Everybody knew they 
were the composer’s masterpieces, but you 
would never have thought so to judge by 
the number of people who turned up to 
hear them. Neither of these can rank as an 
“early” opera, of course ; but compared 
with the Verdi operas that were perennially 
Popular Favourites for so long they were 
certainly “‘ lesser-known ”’. 

This increased appreciation of Verdi’s 
last two operas, which has developed within 
the course of a generation, has by no means 
been confined to England; it has been 
virtually universal, and one encounters 
Otello and Falstaff much more frequently in 


Italy, for instance, than one used to, where 
performances of these two works were 
formerly a far less common occurrence than 
one might imagine. 

When acceptance of Otello and Falstaff 
as regular repertoire items became general 
the public’s whetted curiosity led to practical 
experience of what were indeed the lesser- 
known works, and since the war we have 
had in England alone professional pro- 
ductions of Nabucco, I Lombardi, I Vespri 
Siciliani, Macbeth, Luisa Miller, Simon 
Boccanegra, La Forza del Destino and Don 
Carlos. Perhaps the last two might be 
considered less lesser-known than the others 
but only, I think, because they have over the 
years been more familiar to us by name, 
reputation and popular excerpt. In practice, 
however, both La Forza del Destino and Don 
Carlos must have come as novelties to a vast 
majority of those who heard them in London 
this year—as also, indeed, in its time must 
the eccentric Covent Garden Traviata, in 
which the characters’ names were changed 
apparently in the belief that Verdi had been 
thwarted in his original intention to set 
Dumas’s play and had been forced by some 
unfortunate set of circumstances beyond his 
control (such as censorship or loss of 
memory) to set Piave’s libretto instead. 

Taking a look about us, I think there is 
little doubt that between the opera house 
and the gramophone catalogue the lover of 
Verdi has never had it so good—with the 
gramophone, of course, having it over the 
theatre in that nearly all the available 
present-day Verdi repertoire is there for the 
asking, whereas if you want to hear them in 
the flesh you may have to wait until the 
Welsh National Opera comes around for 
Nabucco, or make a trip to Parma for 
I Lombardi (an excursion well worth while 
if you can afford it). In some cases the 
recordings of the more famous lesser-known 
operas of Verdi have been issued to follow 
up a production ; in others their issue has 
anticipated performances by a year or two 
and so enabled the listener to make himself 
thoroughly familiar with works like La Forza 
del Destino and Don Carlos, for instance, 
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before these two operas were produced in 
London this year after goodness knows how 
long an interval. Either way, the result of 
all this adds up to nearly nine columns 
of Verdi opera recordings in THE 
GRAMOPHONE’S quarterly LP Catalogue, 
and covers eleven operas. Add to these 
another half-dozen that can be extracted 
from the Cetra lists and it will be seen that 
there is little for the student or opera lover 
to complain about. 


It is my belief that it is not their earliness 
nor their lesser-knownness (with its sug- 
gestion of not being quite out of the top 
drawer) that militates against the early 
and lesser-known Verdi operas so much as 
their sheer unfamiliarity. Anybody who has 
ever broadcast a record of the moving and 
lovely chorus ‘‘Va, pensiero, sull’ ali dorate”’ 
from WNobucco will probably have been 
astonished by the listener reaction that 
invariably greets it. A little careful plugging 
and one feels it might reach the Top Ten 
and stay there. This chorus, with its 
wonderfully effective orchestral accompani- 
ment, is certainly the hit number of the 
opera, but Nabucco is by no means a one- 
tune work. As a “lesser-known” opera 
Nabucco is well served in the matter of 
*‘ selections”? ; the catalogues show no 
fewer than seven items to choose from. But 
it is only in the complete recording or 
performance of the work (both with per- 
missive cuts, of course) that the music makes 
its fullest effect and we can understand the 
impact it must have made on its first 
audiences in 1842, and recognise how 
powerfully individual was the new voice 
making itself heard for the first time in 
Italian opera. As a tune, “ Va, pensiero ”’, 
might have been written by Bellini, it is 
true; but the characteristic vigour and 
dramatic intensity of the music as a whole, 
the virile, if sometimes over-exuberant and 
brassy orchestration, the admirable writing 
for chorus and ensemble are virtues which 
in the end outweigh the defects of Nabucco. 


The two operas immediately following 
Nabucco—I Lombardi in 1843 and Ernani in 
1844 (there are recordings of both by Cetra) 
—complete a trio of “‘early and lesser- 
known ” Verdi of more interest and attrac- 
tion than anything he was to write until 
four operas and three years later, when 
Macbeth was performed. There followed 
another gap of two operas and two years 
and the composition of one of the most 
rewarding and least known of all the 
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unsung but not to be unhonoured of Verdi’s 
operas, La Battaglia di Legnano. This is a 
work I know only from a Cetra recording ; 
if there has been a performance of it in 
recent times it has not been within my 
hearing. It is an opera, however, of 
unusually good tunes and exciting patriotic 
choruses which one would have thought was 
a “natural” for the Welsh National Opera, 
whose fire and characteristic hwyl is admir- 
ably suited to the performance of these early 
Verdi operas. 

There remain three “‘ lesser-known ”’, but 
not altogether neglected operas: Luisa 
Miller, which came between La Battaglia di 
Legnano and Rigoletto, I Vespri Siciliani and 
Simon Boccanegra which (with the mediocre 
Aroldo, recently resuscitated by the Swiss) 
bridged the gap between La Traviata and 
Un Ballo in Maschera. 

Simon Boccanegra, which the composer 
revised with Boito as editor of the original 
libretto by Piave in 1881 (more than a 
quarter of a century after its first production) 
is musically perhaps the most interesting of 
the three and has a peculiar attraction, like 
the revised version of Don Carlos, of pro- 
viding an unexpected bonus in the form of 
music written after Aida, the first opera of 
Verdi’s final and greatest creative period. 
As Francis Toye suggested in his book on 
Verdi nearly 30 years ago, Simon Boccanegra 
is never likely to be a very popular opera, 
but it has nevertheless become increasingly 
accessible since the war. I encountered well- 
received productions of it in England and 
Germany within a couple of seasons of each 
other, and the recent release of a complete 
recording has proved an admirable aide- 
mémoire when the opera is rested from the 
repertoire. 

Two of the best and most fascinating of 
those Verdi operas, which are relatively 
early as well as lesser-known in spite of 
successful post-war productions in this 
country, both deserve far better represent- 
ation in the record catalogues than they can 
boast at present. Of Macbeth I know of only 
one full recording at all; it is in German 
and far from successful. Of Luisa Miller 
only an oldish Cetra with Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi. 

The lack of a complete Macbeth, which 
wis originally composed two years before 
Luisa Miller and revised sixteen years after 
it, is particularly surprising in that it has 
been four times in the repertoire of Glynde- 
bourne— twice in Sussex before the war, at 
the Edinburgh Festival and once again in 
Sussex after the war. There was talk 
recently in the parish of Glynde of a fifth 
production scheduled for next season, but 
this is feared to be only a local rumour— 
which is a great pity, for Glyndebourne 
could then have supplied a ready-made 
performance for recording as they did with 
Figaro, Cenerentola and Le Comte Ory. 

As it is, Macbeth can show only three 
items among recorded excerpts; one of 
them is represented (twice) by the superb 
Caruso “‘ Ah! la paterna mano ”’, which 
was the first hint a great many of us ever 
had of a Verdi Macbeth, while the other two 
—the two magnificent scenes for Lady 
Macbeth—are sung in German. 
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But it is Luisa Miller that comes off worst 
of all: to find no more recorded than the 
overture and one aria (“‘ Quando le sere ”’) 
is an incredibly shoddy tribute to what is 
probably the most moving and original of 
all Verdi’s pre-Rigoletto operas. The score 
is still a little cadenza-bound (you can have 
no idea how many baritone and _ bass 
cadenzas there are in early Verdi operas 
until, as I once had occasion to, you play 
through eleven of them, one after the other, 
in three days), but it has a charm and 
character all its own. For it is in Luisa Miller 
that a new element is heard in Verdi’s music 
for the first time—a pathos and tenderness 
far removed from the atmosphere of bloody 
vigour and thunderous vendetta that pre- 
vailed in the earlier operas. There is some- 
thing of Za Traviata in the intimate scale of 
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its drama, and something, too, that poinis 
a long way ahead to the melancholy of 
Aida and the wistful grace of Desdemona’s 
music. 

It is an opera, in short, that has aptly 
been described as ‘lovable’, with the 
power to inspire affection in the ordinary 
listener as well as admiration in the student. 
Luisa Miller may not be the greatest of the 
“‘lesser-known”’, but I think it is certainly 
the finest of the “‘ early ’’ operas—the first 
dawn rays of the day that was to burst forth 
a moment later with the warmth and 
splendour of Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La 
Traviata. Both Macbeth and Luisa Miller 
provide another strong reason for repeating 
the question in Denis Stevens’s “‘ Quarterly 
Prospect ” last month: ‘* Why don’t the 
recording companies... .?” 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


UST about the time these lines are being 
written, three of the major American 
record companies have announced their 
first stereophonic release: not only 
announced, but have placed them on the 
market. Columbia has twenty-one discs, 
including such classical items as the Barték 
Violin Concerto (Stern and Philharmonic 
conducted by Bernstein), a Sacre du Printemps 
with Bernstein and the N.Y. Philharmonic, 
Mahler’s Second Symphony (Walter and 
Philharmonic), Biggs in Bach organ music, 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in several works, and quite a few additional 
items. Much jazz and pops, of course. 
Victor’s list, not nearly so interesting 
musically, has many jazz and pop items, 
and nineteen discs, including, in addition to 
Heifetz, Reiner and the Chicago Symphony, 
Monteux and the Boston, Munch and the 
Boston, some Morton Gould and Arthur 
Fiedler. London Records has a large 
helping of Ansermet and the Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande, Kubelik and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, jazz and pops. Of the smaller 
companies, Vanguard’s stereo release pre- 
sents the Berlioz Requiem, with Fritz 
Mahler and the Hartford Symphony, 
chorus and tenor ; several Beethoven sym- 
phonies with Boult and the Philharmonic 
Promenade Orchestra of London, and 
the Vivaldi Seasons with the Solisti di 
Zagreb. 

As stated above, these discs have just 
arrived, They came much too late for a 
critical estimate to be included in this 
column. Indeed, I have been looking at 
them in a state of semi-paralysis. The brave 
new world not only is here ; it has descended 
as though the dams have burst, and from this 
point one can only try to keep one’s head 
above water. Next month I shall discuss the 
above list, and in all probability the entries 
of many other record companies who will 
have entered the field. 

Several unusually interesting monaural 


LP albums and discs have been recently 
released, including two operas. One of 
those operas, Cherubini’s Medeo, has never 
been recorded before. It comes to us on 
three Mercury discs, with a cast headed by 
Maria Callas. Other leading singers are 
Renata Scotto, Mirto Picchi and Giuseppe 
Modesti. Tullio Serafin leads the orchestra 
and chorus of La Scala. 

Medea dates from 1797, only a few years 
after The Magic Flute. It was a history-book 
opera in America until only a few years ago, 
when it was revived here by a small group 
and caused great excitement. Eileen 
Farrell sang the lead. Considering the date 
of Medea, it has some remarkable moments. 
It has a breadth and vigour that, as is well 
known, caught the attention of Beethoven. 
American critics call the work a master- 
piece. This corner dissents somewhat. 
Cherubini, despite his mastery of the 
materials, never had a pronounced in- 
dividuality, and certainly no great lyric 
distinction. Everything in Medea is well, 
even beautifully, made. But the writing is 
neo-Gluck and essentially sterile, all the 
breadth and big moments notwithstanding. 

Maria Callas’s performance cannot, even 
with any excess of charity, be called 
successful. The other singers are competent, 
but little more. 

A complete, literally uncut, Meistersinger, 
with Rudolf Kempe leading the Berlin 
Philharmonic, has been released on five 
Angel discs. The cast includes Ferdinand 
Frantz (Sachs), Gottlob Frick (Pogner), 
Benno Kusche (Beckmesser), Rudolf Schock 
(Walter), Gerhard Unger (David) and 
Elisabeth Griimmer (Eva). On the whole, 
this is a fine, spacious performance with a 
couple of weak spots. Frantz is not the 
sonorous-sounding Sachs that Schoeffler 
was in the Decca set; and a Meistersinger 
stands or falls by its Sachs. But Frantz, 
while not of Schoeffler’s calibre, is a finely 
routined baritone who knows the style and 
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has respect for a musical line. The Walther 
in the new set sounds more ardent than his 
opposite Decca number, and the Eva is 
decidedly superior — smooth-voiced and 
appealing. Kempe is relaxed but in com- 
plete control. The recording, too, is 
excellent. Naturally, in any Meistersinger 
recording, there are going to be moments 
impossible to reproduce faithfully—the 
ending of the second act, for example. But 
this, nevertheless, is the best Meistersinger 
on LP. 


Two companies have just issued the 
Berlioz Requiem, each in a two-disc set. 
Westminster uses the chorus and orchestra 
of Radiodiffu.ion Francaise conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen. Vanguard has Fritz 
Mahler and the Hartford Symphony, 
Hartford Symphony Chorale and Hartt 
Schola Cantorum. Jean Giraudeau and 
David Lloyd are the respective tenors. 
Westminster has the better version, both as 
a performance and recording. Scherchen 
shapes the work more firmly than Mahler, 
and his tenor soloist is much better. 


Bruno Walter is in semi-retirement and 
makes few records these days. A really 
ambitious undertaking of his has just been 
released by Columbia—Mahler’s Resur- 
rectun Symphony, with the New York 
Philharmonic, Emilia Cundari (soprano), 
Maureen Forrester (contralto) and the 
Westminster Choir. Walter is, of course, one 
of the great Mahlerians, and he conducts 
this Second Symphony, that strange mixture 
of genius and banality, with complete 
authority. He even has supplied his own 
programme notes, and they make fascinating 
reading. 


Another two-disc symphonic set comes 
from Capitol. It is devoted to the Shosta- 
kovitch Eleventh Symphony, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski, with the Houston 
Symphony. I do not think that the work 
has been played in America. It is dedicated 
to the Russian uprising of 1905, and has 
four movements—Palace Square, Fan. goth, 
Eternal Memory and Alarm. It is a big score 
and a safe score, dreadfully conventional. 
Gliére could have composed it. Hardly a 
dissonance is heard, it is spiked with 
revolutionary songs (and how tame they 
are!) and it is full of those typically 
Shostakovichian largos that wind on and 
on, pretending to be deep but in reality 
being portentously long-winded. To such 
has the composer of the First Symphony 
descended. 


A few other interesting releases can briefly 
be mentioned. Isaac Stern and the New 
York Philharmonic turn in a brilliant 
performance of the Barték Violin Concerto 
(Columbia), and Robert Craft (also 
Columbia) conducts an expert group of 
instrumentalists in music by two composers 
of the extreme left wing: Pierre Boulez, 
represented by his Le Marteau sans maitre, 
and Karlheinz Stockhausen, with his Nr. 5 
Keitmasse. The Boulez, for alto voice and 
six instruments, is strongly Webern-derived, 
but much more complex. The Stockhausen, 
for five winds, is one long grind of dis- 
sonance, so advanced that it even leaves 
music far behind. Other discs of modern 
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music include several by Westminster: a 
complete two-disc For Children by Bartok, 
tastefully played by Edith Farnadi ; Nikolai 
Rakov’s Symphony No. 1, with the com- 
poser leading the Moscow State Philhar- 
monic (the score was composed in 1940 and 
Borodin would have found it old hat ; for 
shame!) ; and two String Quartets by 
Hilding Rosenberg, Nos..5 and 6, played, 
respectively, by the Parrenin and Kyndel 
Quartets: fluent, imaginative works by the 
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Swedish modernist. Sibelius, of whom less 
and less is heard these days in America, has 
a disc of songs sung by the bass Kim Borg, 
with Erik Werba at the piano. Very few 
of these sixteen songs can be heard on the 
concert stage. Borg sings in English, 
French, German and Finnish (Sibelius, 
incidentally, composed very few songs in his 
native language). Most of his songs are in 
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Be POND bc ccccccccccceccoesescoe 144 
MILHAUD 
PT TTTT TTT TT TT TT TTT TTT rT. 151 
MONTEVERDI 
Lamento d’Arianna—excerpts ............006. 156 
MORLEY 
ee ee 157 
MOZART 
ES re 154 
Fiute Concerto No. 2, K.314.......cccccccccce 145 
Beem Camensee Bree, TEES occ ec cccccccccccces 145 
Horn Concerto No. 4, K.495..............-06. 145 
Lieder recital—Rita Streich ................6. 157 
Organ Works—Power Biggs............-..+0. 152 
Py SD I a BI oc cc cc cccccccceccs 154 
Sonatas for Piano Duet K.358, K.381.......... 154 
Sonata for Two Pianos K.448................. 154 
String Quartets Nos. 11, 12 and13............ 151 
SE DE Sac conceccecsdcncseeesocese 144 
EE SEE RS ce wceccccscccesececececees 144 
NICOLAI 
Merry Wives of Windsor—excerpts. eeeeeeeeeee 158 
OFFENBACH 
Gaite Parisienne—Ballet...............2ee00: 164 
PAGANINI 
I Es, canncccdennsevoncoeeesoeses 145 
We I OU Bee cccecosccecccccccecese 145 
PALESTRINA 
re and Motets—Netherlands Chamber 
8660606000 c0000000400000eeoneoos eoee 
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PORTER Page 
EEE Te me 142 
PROKOFIEV 
PT PE Ds cececerscceswesseeesoeoeseos 145 
PUCCINI 
Turandot—complete ............cccecccecees 158 
RAVEL 
i tcicetueeudntece 6600e6ssiensdese sass 142 
ee 142 
i CR. + sccccetseseeerseseeses 141 
ET ee 142 
Strsng Quartet im F malor... ....cccccccccccess 149 
RICHTER 
Fiute Concertoin D major... .....ccccccccccccs 141 
ROSSINI 
Various Overtures—Markevitch............... 145 
William Tell—Overture........c0.scecccccees 146 
ROSSINI—RESPIGHI 
i ID, ccccencchendocedasees 161 
RUBINSTEIN, ANTON 
The Demon—excerpt .........ccccccccccccecs 158 
SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO 
Seem Gomseste Gn FF GS... 6c cccecccccccccccs 149 
SCHOENBERG 
Kammersymphonie Op. 9 ...........eeeeee0-- 146 
ee a GA Dv ocnccssececcssceseeseces 146 
SCHUBERT 
OOOO OEE EE 156 
Piano Quintet D. "667, 8 152 
i ccsvebedeceunes seenaceceneues 152 
SCHUMANN 
ccc ckdeuiececeeeneesennees 154 
Bunte-Blatter Op. 99, Nos. 1-8...............- 154 
ET EE 156 
tk Citredcheeietiehenweneniie 143 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Se ED GGG nc ecccccserecoeecesesess 153 
SMETANA 
Casch Polkas GRE DORSSD 2. ccccccccccccceccss 154 
ET 66660699400060600646000000000066 155 
ccc ceheddesesauneeeesedeet en 155 
ee I  ccccceecscnendceoceseee 153 
STRAUSS, JOHANN, Jnr. 
ee Rcecwesscesees 161 
STRAUSS, RICHARD 
Don Juan Op. 20 ......... eebeneeneonsenees 147 
Der Rosenkavalier—Suite............ececeee0. 147 
—— FAMILY 
PS cuvesucenccoces weTTIT TT TT TTT 164 
SUK 
ee ree 153 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
PN +c ccettistaseseinbeeeneseune 148 
Romeo and Juliet-—Fantasy Overture ......... 148 
Se GUE GI Dic ccccccecscescsescoese 147 
a Te 164 
8 ee 147 
tn vcrcvngeegseessseeseesetonee 147 
DE ctcinenusesesatecensseueedon 147 
Di fcrereaseegetedenensoeesaean 148 
TELEMANN 
Tt inter essetessdaseuseeneeeus 150 
VILLA-LOBOS 
Bachianas Brasileiras Nos. 2, 5,6 and9........ 148 
VIVALDI 
Oboe Concerto Op. 8, No. 12 .......ccccccccee 149 
WAGNER 
Operatic Arias—Otto Edelmann .............. 159 
COLLECTIONS 
.The Cries of London—Deller Consort.......... 158 
Guitar Recital—Laurindo Almeida............ 155 
Harmonica Recital—Larry Adler............<. 165 
High Fidelity Demonstration Disc ............ 164 
ia a 164, 165 
Orchestral items—Carmen Dragon............ 164 
Orchestral items—Frederick Fennell.......... 164 
Orchestral Items—Leopold Stokowski ......... 149 
Orchestral Items—Heinrich Hollreiser ......... 149 
Piano Recital—Gyorgy Cziffra................ 155 
Piano Recital—Leonard Pennario............. 155 
i eee he ieee eee nemmaell 164 
tee tiberdnkenawianmalll 160, 161 
Song Recital—Inge Borkh ...............000. 159 
Song Recital—William Clausen ............... 164 
Song Recital—Eileen Farrell ................. 157 
Song Recital—Beniamino Gighh .....cccccccces 160 
.5. Air Force—A Portrait in Sound .......... 160 
Welsh Songs—Morriston Orpheus Choir........ 165 
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ARNELL. The Great Detective—Ballet 
Suite, Op. 68. Pro Arte Orchestra 
conducted by Richard Arnell. Pye 
CEM36011 (7 in., 12s. 104d.). 

The Great Detective was a short-lived 
Sherlock Holmes ballet in which Margaret 
Dale was the choreographer for the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet in 1953; it had Kenneth 
Macmillan in the title-role. The music is 
capable but undistinguished; and the 
pieces on this record hardly merit their 
revival outside the theatre context. Record- 
ing and performance are well up to the 
standard of this Pye “‘Composer Conducts” 
series. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E flat major, Op. 73. Rudolf 
Firkusny (piano), Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
William Steinberg. Capitol P8419 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 


Gieseking, Philh., Karajan (10/52) 38CX1010 
Fischer, Philh., Furtwaengler (6/53) ALP1051 
Backhaus, V.P.O., Krauss 1/54) LXT5355 


Badura-Skoda, V.Op, Scherchen (7/54) WLP5114 
de Groot, Hague P.O., Otterloo (5/55) ABL3032 
Kempff, Berlin P.O., Kempen 
Solomon, Philh., Menges (1/56) P1300 
Horowitz, R.C. A., Reiner ( ) 

Casadesus, N.Y. P. O., Mitropoulos (9/56) ABL3142 
Wuehrer, V.P.M., Hollreiser (11/56) PL9490 
Gilels, Philh., L d (11/57) 38CX1490 


udwig 
Rubinstein, N.Y. S.A., Krips (12/57) RB16045 


Curzon, V.P.O., Knappertsbusch (1/58) LXT5391 
Firkusny gives a forthright performance 
of the Emperor. It is particularly effective in 
the slow movement, and in the finale, which 
is given very considerable rhythmic vitality. 
The orchestra, too, are sympathetic to the 
style, and provide in these movements an 
excellent partnership. Yet in the first move- 
ment the partnership is not quite so 
excellent ; for though Steinberg has been 
able to ensure that ensemble provides no 
difficulty, yet on many occasions the internal 
balance goes wrong. It is, of course, a 
notoriously difficult movement for balance ; 
sometimes the orchestra must accompany 
the piano, sometimes the piano the orchestra. 
The original dynamics are not always 
exactly right for the end Beethoven un- 
doubtedly had in view, but some degree of 
adjustment will usually work wonders ; and 
here there is not quite enough. 
The recording, however, is excellent, both 
for soloist and orchestra, with the difficult 


TREVOR HARVEY , 
WILLIAM S. MANN 
ANDREW PORTER . ALEC ROBERTSON 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
JEREMY NOBLE 
LIONEL SALTER . DENIS STEVENS 


timpani figure nearly at the end of the finale 
quite well caught both as to clarity and 
pitch. Something goes wrong, probably 
with tape-manipulation, at the join from 
slow movement to finale: the horns’ octave 
B flat does not bridge the gap as it should. 
On balance this is, however, a good 
version of the Emperor, joining in that 
category at least the Backhaus, Kempf, 
Solomon, Wiihrer, Rubinstein, and Curzon 
records from the list above. (Reviewing it 
last January, R.F. suggested understand- 
ably cautiously that the Curzon version was 
perhaps the best of the lot.) M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. No. | in 
C major, Op. 21; No. 8 in F major, 
Op. 93. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
Columbia 33CX1554 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

BEETHOVEN. Symphonies: No. | in 
C major, Op. 21; No. 8 in F major, 
Op. 93. Hallé Orchestra conducted 
by Sir John Barbirolli. 
Pye Monaural CCL30132 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 

* Pye Stereophonic CSCL70001 (12 in., 
47s. 114d.). 
Coupled as above : 

V.P.O., Schuricht 


Berlin P. O., Fricsay (1/56) DGM18100 
Suisse, Ansermet (11/56) LXT5232 


Klemperer’s coupling of these symphonies 
is. well recorded, with a smooth quality of 
sound rather than any particular brilliance. 
The description might be used for his 
performance, too, with scarcely any modi- 
fication ; for here again the sedater qualities 
are to be found, rather than any particular 
brilliance of effect. 

In the case of the First Symphony the 
approach is very effective. Only the first 
movement might conceivably be felt to lack 
something in attack. The second does not ; 
it is kept going with an active impulse that 
diminishes somewhat only for the minuet. 
The finale is particularly clearly articulated ; 
a virtue which contributes a great deal to 
the effectiveness both of this movement and 
of the performance as a whole. The Eighth 
Symphony, too, is-clear; but here a 
restrained view of Beethoven is_ taken 
throughout, somewhat detrimentally—par- 
ticularly in the case of the finale—to the 
entirely vivacious effect that surely this 
music was intended to produce. There is 
much, of course, of beauty in the perform- 
ance ; but rather less of vigour. 

In the Pye coupling, on the other hand, 
Barbirolli does not lack vigour ; he keeps 
both symphonies very much on the move. 
The First goes particularly. well, with a 
welcome attack on the opening movement 
that is maintained indeed throughout the 


(10/53) LX T2824 
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ISOBEL BAILLIE and KATHLEEN FERRIER 
‘Ottone’—Handel: Spring is coming; Come to me soothing sleep (KATHLEEN FERRIER SOLOS); 
Greeting; I would that my love—Mendelssohn sevss26 


I will lay me down in peace; O praise the Lord—Greene (KATHLEEN FERRIER SOLOS); 
Let us wander (“The Indian Queen’); 

Shepherd, shepherd cease decoying; 

Ode, Sound the Trumpet—Purcell sepss30 


ALCEO GALLIERA CONDUCTING THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
‘Tl Barbiere di Siviglia’—Overture—Rossini; 
‘La Traviata’—Preludes, Actsland3—Verdi sepss17 


JOAN HAMMOND 
Love and music (“Tosca’); O my beloved daddy (‘Gianni Schicchi’); 
One fine day (‘Madame Butterfly’); They call me Mimi (‘La Bohéme’)—Puccini sevss14 





PHOTO: DOUGLAS GLASS 


It Beal UTS ON t? 


JOSE ITURBI 
Polonaise No. 6in A flat (‘Heroic’)—Chopin; : 
Clair de lune (No.3 from ‘Suite Bergamasque’)—Debussy see3s10 i | | : a 






PHOTO: 
DOUGLAS GLASS 
Sonata No. 14in C sharp minor (‘Moonlight’)—Beethoven sess3si3 i bal F Z ; om r 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN CONDUCTING THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
‘Swan Lake’—Act 1, No.2, Valse in A; Act 2, No. 10, Scene (‘Swan Théme’)—Tchaikovsky 


SEL1537 


DINU LIPATTI 

Chopin Waltzes: No.1in E flat; No.3in A minor; No.6in D flat; No.1linG flat seessasos 
No.2in A flat; No. 10in B minor; No.12in F minor;No.14in Eminor sesssos 

No.4in F; No.5inA flat; No.7inC sharp minor;No.9inAflat sesssoso 

No.8in A flat; No. 13in D flat; Nocturne No.8in D flat—Chopin sess3s11 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT CONDUCTING THE HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
AND THE ROYAL LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 7 
‘Messiah’ Choruses—Handel: oe ee, 
Let us break their bonds asunder; Hallelujah; Worthy isthe Lamb;Amen sev1512 a | 





GEORGE WELDON CONDUCTING THE PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 
Largo (‘Serse’)—Handel; Solemn Melody— Walford Davies 
Minuet—Boccherini; Minuet from ‘Berenice’—Handel seps507 
CONDUCTING THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Toy Symphony—Haydn; 

Sheep may safely graze (from ‘The Wise Virgins’—Ballet Suite)—Bach arr. Walton sepssos 


PHOTO: 
DEREK ALLEN 
Pomp and Circumstance March No. 1in D—Elgar; 


Enigma Variations—Elgar: No.8, W.N.; No.9, Nimrod sepss20 


77-inch 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


B) (Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 
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Enjoy a star-filled evening at 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


IN CAPITOL FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND! 


In the splendor of an outdoor setting, music gains a special beauty that 
inspires musicians and audience alike. Here, in the quiet of asummer 
evening, great artists and great orchestras have for more than thirty 
seasons performed their public’s favourite compositions. 


In both recording and performance the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Orchestra brings you music one can listen to over and over again. 





This is the kind of romantic music heard in the Hollywood Bowl 
on a star-filled summer evening. FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND 


Illustrated are just a small selection of this fine series. 
LEFT TO RIGHT : Gaite Parisienne — P.8405, Gypsy —- P.8342, L’Italia — P.8351, 


La Danza - P.8314, Concertos under the Stars - P.8326, Espafia - P.8357, encompar able 
Strauss Waltzes - P.8421. - ~ — 


Fora complete list of F.D.S. recordings write to: Capitol Records - 8-11 Great Castle St - London - W1 


RECORDS LTD : 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET : LONDON : Wi 
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work—not, it appears in the slow movement, 
without some vocal encouragement to that 
end (or perhaps another). The Eighth is a 
little less happy in the Barbirolli version : 
the development of the first movement is 
allowed to sag a little, and the finale has its 
dull moments. Both symphonies, though, 
benefit on this Pye disc from a forward 

quality of recording—not achieved, how- 
ever, without something of a harsh quality 
particularly noticeable in the strings. A 
further unhappiness in the string sound is 
an occasional prominent individual violin 
vibrato which detracts substantially from 
the strength of line of the firsts. 

Even so, the recorded quality of Pye’s 
monaural disc is distinctly preferable to that 
of their stereo. This has a heavyish back- 
ground additionally disfigured by occasional 
pre-echoes and hum. This last may, with 
luck, be eliminated, but with it most of the 
bass from a general sound already thin. 
The trumpets ring out clearly; but this 
(and a marginal improvement of balance 
between clarinet and horns in the trio of the 
Eighth Symphony’s minuet) is the only 
advantage I can hear in the stereo version. 
There is no wider spread of sound than is 
already obtainable (with a comparable 
speaker system) from the monaural. 

These two symphonies obviously form an 
inherently sensible coupling. Of the new 
issues I prefer the Klemperer Columbia to 
the other ; but it has its competitors from 
the earlier issues, particularly from the 
Ansermet Decca. The best version of each 
symphony, though, considered individually, 
is probably not to be found in either of these, 
but in other versions dissimilarly coupled. 


BENDA. Flute Concerto in E minor. 

RICHTER. Flute Concerto in D major. 
Jean-Pierre Rampal (flute), Prague 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Milan Munclinger. Supraphon 
LPV334 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Rampal’s flute playing here fully main- 
tains the very high standard he has set in 
his numerous other recordings ; and very 
enjoyable it is to hear such virtuosity and 
such tone (though in the Benda the mike is 
so close that we also hear the keys being 
depressed). But the real hero of this disc is 
Milan Munclinger, director of the Ars 
Rediviva group of Prague, who not only 
secures splendidly vital and stylish playing 
from the orchestra, but was responsible for 
piecing together these two unpublished 
concertos from sets of parts, the Benda in 
Karlsruhe and the Richter in Paris. 

Each of the two composers was born in 
1709 (within a week of the other) and died 
in the later 1780s ; each started as a singer 
and became famous as a violinist. The 
playing of Frantisek Benda, the eldest 
brother of a big musical family, so struck 
Frederick the Great (who was a keen 
amateur flautist) that he took him into his 
service, where he became one of the 
Emperor’s favourite musicians: Burney was 
also much impressed by him. This fiute 
concerto of his is a meth of the front rank, 
highly dramatic and daring, with an 
exceptionally important part for the orch- 
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estra and demanding a very wide range from 
the solo flute. The two outside movements 
(particularly the first, with its excited 
tremolo strings) are outstandingly dynamic ; 
but the cadenza here is harmonically 
anachronistic. The playing is excellent, and 
except for some over-recording of the very 
good harpsichord continuo and what sounds 
like a late fade-up at the opening, the record 
is also well engineered. 

Frantisek Xaver Richter was leader of 
the second violins in the famous Mannheim 
Orchestra, for whose brilliant first flautist 
Wendling this concerto was probably 
intended. Richter had a _ considerable 
reputation as a composer, though Burney 
commented on his lack of individuality and 
over-fondness for rosalia. This concerto is 
a good deal less adventurous in spirit than 
that of Benda’s, but played as it is here stiil 
has freshness and charm, and the finale is 
sparkling. In the first movement there is 
some hurrying (started by the harpsichord 
in some repeated quavers) ; but the most 
serious fault here is that in the recapitulation 
of the second subject there is a sudden and 
most disconcerting drop in pitch, which 
spoils an otherwise good recording. L.S. 





Stereo Discs 


Details have been received from both the 
Decca and E.M.I. Groups of Stereo releases 
which should be available by the time these 
words appear in print. Unfortunately, none 
of these records have been received in time 
for reviews to appear in this issue although, 
generally speaking, the majority of the 
records so far announced have already 
appeared as monaural LPs. However, it is 
hoped they will be reviewed in detail in the 
October issue. 

One most important fact which applies 
to both Decca and E.M.lI. releases is the 
announcement that the prices of the 
Stereo Discs will be the same as those of the 
equivalent Monaural LPs. Stop Press. Pye 
have also announced similar revised prices. 





BOCCHERINI. Overture in D major, 
Op. 43. Symphony in C minor. 

HAYDN. Symphony No. 94 in G major, 
* Surprise’’. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Carlo 
Maria Giulini. Columbia 33CX1539 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

I could wish that Carlo Maria Giulini, 
who has so rapidly (and deservedly) won his 
high reputation, had chosen one of Haydn’s 
less hackneyed symphonies for his first 
excursion into this field ; there are already 
nine versions of the Surprise in the catalogues, 
and however good a new one may be it can 
hardly cause much excitement. However, 
this is a good version, there’s no denying: 
well phrased, controlled, vital, yet with just 
that willingness to relax and enjoy the fun 
that I miss in Dorati’s record reviewed 
below (see under Haydn). 

Strangely ‘enough, both of the Boccherini 
pieces have also made their appearance in 
the catalogues before now—though only 
once each. Beecham performs the D major 
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Overture on a rather odd composite disc 
containing Beethoven and Brahms as well ; 
he takes the slower middle section with 
such exaggerated olde-worlde charm that 
I am bound to prefer Giulini’s version. 
But in the case of the C minor symphony 
the already existing version seems to me 
preferable. It was made by Franco 
Caracciolo and the Orchestra Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and although (perhaps because) 
these players have not quite the technical 
polish of the Philharmonia their perform- 
ance is more sympathetic ; Giulini is just 
a little too keen to streamline the music. 
Moreover the Caracciolo performance (on 
Col. 33C:X1476) is sensibly coupled with 
another Boccherini symphony. 

The recording on the new disc is very 
good, but it could do with a more clearly 
defined bass-line. Timpani in particular 
are not as good as on the Dorati record. 

J.N. 


BERLIOZ. Damnation of Faust, Op. 24: 
Menuet des Feux-Follets ; Danse des 
Sylphes ; Marche Hongroise. 

CHABRIER. Marche Joyeuse. 

RAVEL. Ma Mére L’Oye—Suite. 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by Sir 
John Barbirolli. Pye CCT31005 
(10 in., 30s. 113d.). 

Sir John Barbirolli excels in orchestral 
colour, of course, and each of these items 
shows this gift. There is the delicate shading 
of Ravel’s Mother Goose (but isn’t it time 
somebody said that this is an exceedingly 
dull suite ?), the atmosphere of the Berlioz 
pieces, as individual and evocative as it ever 
was, and the brilliant orchestral wit of 
Chabrier’s march. All this is extremely well 
done and the recording is good. There is no 
need to say more than that if you like 
the look of it, it can be warmly recom- 
mended. T.H. 


BRITTEN. Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Purcell, Op. 34. 

DOHNANYI. Variations on a Nursery 
Tune. Victor Aller (piano), Concert 
Arts Orchestra conducted by Felix 
Slatkin. Capitol P8373 (12 in., 
41s. 84d.). 


Britten Variations : 
Concertgebouw, Beinum 4) LXT2886 


(3/5 
P. Pears, Philh., Markevitch Ce) 33CX1175 
wees aes S.O., Dorati (11/57) MRL2583 


Philadelphia, Ormandy (2/68) ABL3193 
B.B.C. S. r0., Sargent (6/58) BLP1101 


Dohnanyi Variations : 
Cyril Smith, Philh., be Someone 
Katchen, L. ’P. O., 
Jacquinot, Philh., Tistoulari 
Simon, Hague P.O., Otterloo (9/57) SBL5210 
Dohnanyi, R.P.O., Boult (10/57) ALP1514 
An eminently suitable and attractive 
coupling. On the whole an excellent 
recording (with some reservations to be 
mentioned later). First-rate orchestral 
players. But something is missing: I think 
it is perhaps a sense of individual character 
in either the conductor, Mr. Slatkin, or the 
pianist, Mr. Aller. I feel it is all just 
superlatively competent, but somehow un- 
inspired. This is bound to be an individual 
reaction: but compare Aller’s handling of 
any of the Dohnanyi variations with either 
Katchen’s or the composer’s own, and you 
will see what I mean. 


A few specific points about the recording 


(3/54) 33SX1018 
(9/54) LXT5374 
(10/54) PMC1005 
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(which, incidentally, is now announced in 
stereo form—SP8373): naturally, the par- 
ticular instruments concerned in each 
variation of the Young Person’s Guide are 
brought well to the fore, but sometimes the 
subsidiary lines are too subordinate. The 
double-bass goes on displaying its possi- 
bilities through the harp’s variation, and 
the harp continues its variation through the 
horns’. I think the double-bass pizzicati 
under the harp should be more distinct, 
more prominent ; and the harp arpeggios 
under the horns more noticeable. In the 
finale, Mr. Slatkin notches up the tempo 
at the change to 3/4, which is specifically 
prohibited in the score. A.P. 
CHOPIN. Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
F minor, Op. 21. Ballade No. 2 in 
F major, Op. 38. Etudes: No. | in 
C major, Op. 10, No. 1; No. 15 in 
F major, Op. 25, No. 3. Mazurkas: 
No. 21 in C sharp minor, Op. 30, 
No. 4; No. 29 in A flat major, Op. 41, 
No. 4. Scherzo No. 4 in E major, 
Op. 54. Vladimir Ashkenazy 
(piano), Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Zdzislaw 
Gorzynski. Columbia 33CX1563 
(12 in., 41s. 83d.). 

There is going to be an awful lot of 
confusion between Mr. Ashkenazy and 
Stefan Askenase, who, of course, is a well- 
known Chopin specialist and has in fact 
recorded this same concerto. Vladimir 
Ashkenazy is a twenty-year-old Russian 
with rather more finger dexterity than his 
near-namesake. But he does not so far play 
Chopin with equal understanding. At the 
moment his interpretative powers do not 
equal his remarkable technical resource, 
and he does not succeed in holding the first 
movement of the concerto together. The 
unnecessarily obtrusive slowing-up that 
marks the start of the recapitulation is 
symptomatic of his approach. But the chief 
thing wrong with this concerto is the 
balance. The piano is too near the micro- 
phone and the strings too far from it, so that 
the orchestral playing is quite lacking in 
bite. It is only honest to record that many 
of the bassoon solos are surprisingly clear, 
though not the one in the middle of the 
*‘col legno” section of the finale, where 
presumably someone forgot to turn up the 
right microphone. Incidentally the famous 
“‘col legno” effect, with the violinists playing 
with the backs of their bows, is itself 
inaudible. 

I found the shorter pieces on the back 
more enjoyable. The Ballade is a little 
marred by too much sustaining pedal 
towards the end, but much of the playing is 
poetic and convincing. The studies and 
mazurkas are very successful. I am not 
fond of the C major study, which always 
seems to me to lack musical feeling, but it is 
here played with astonishing dexterity. I 
think myself that the pianist is too anxious 
to make the end of the A flat mazurka 
sound like a conventional end; whereas 
Chopin meant it to sound as though the 
music had just stopped in mid-air (and what 
a wonderfully original touch this is !), The 
perhaps over-long but very original E major 
scherzo is brilliantly done. R.F. 
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DEBUSSY. Prélude a Vaprés midi 
d’un faune. 

RAVEL. Rapsodie Espagnole ; Bolero ; 
La Valse. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles 
Munch. R.C.A. RB16130 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 

This French assortment comes under the 
rather meaningless collective title ‘ Bolero’ ; 
but it’s a good and appropriate collection of 
pieces, not otherwise obtainable all together. 
Munch has recorded the Rhapsody and 
La Valse with this orchestra before (H.M.V. 
ALP1245), but these are different perform- 
ances, slightly less ugly than the early ones, 
but still pretty humdrum. One waits in 
vain for a real pianissimo, and I for one 
waited in agonised anticipation for 
the Bolero to end; it has to be 
marvellously done or not at all, and Munch’s 
reading is remorselessly brutal and un- 
sensuous, when it should be thrilling and 
savage and seductive. After the opening 
flute solo, the Faun just proceeds on its way 
quite unappreciative of the magical beauty 
of Debussy’s score; it is all quite well 
played, but nothing ever happens to the 
music. It is disappointing to find the con- 
ductor, whose readings of French music 
seemed so magnificent thirteen years ago, 
now content to beat his way through these 
same works. They are far more sensitively 
recorded by Decca with Ansermet, variously 
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DONOVAN. New England Chronicle— 
Overture. 

HIVELY. Tres Himnos. 

PORTER. Poem and Dance. Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Hanson. Mer- 
cury MRL2551 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Here is another disc of contemporary 

American orchestral music in the very 

welcome series with which Mercury is 

extending our knowledge of what com- 
posers over there are up to. I imagine that 
the composers themselves are invited to 
supervise these recordings, so that, in default 
of easily available scores, we can accept the 
performances as authentic. The recording 
itself, as always, has a first-rate sound to it. 

About the last of these discs I had to 
question the choice of music, for none of it 
seemed to me at all significant. This latest 
disc, I am glad to say, is far more interesting. 

The weak work is Richard Donovan’s New 

England Chronicle (composer born 1891, the 

work first performed in 1947). Described 

by the composer as “an account of the 
adventures of a few musical ideas in one 
section of the country ”’, the ideas are not 
effective enough to carry this over-long 
overture, and I don’t get the impression that 
the music is sure of where it is going. (An 
impression of this sort is one of the surest 
ways hy which a musician judges new music: 
after a first hearing he may feel that he 
hasn’t followed it, that he hasn’t enjoyed it, 
but all the same he senses that these are not 
merely ‘‘ notes’ but that it is music with 

a coherent significance). 

The other works interested me very much. 

Quincy Porter’s Poem and Dance (composer 

born 1897, the work first performed in 1932) 
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begins with a thoughtful prelude, econon- 
ically scored. It may not be immediate! 
easy to follow but even at a first hearing i: 
impressed me: it means something, even :/ 
it takes more hearings to discover how it a/! 
hangs together. The dance that follows is, 
however, immediately attractive and iis 
quietly rhythmic middle section saves i; 
from any charge of being merely effectively 
scored high spirits. 

Wells Hively’s Three Hymns (the note 
gives no date of birth but the work was first 
played in 1954, some eight years after com- 
position) derive from Ravel but show an 
accomplished writer. Don’t let the word 
Hymns put you off: this is music inspired by 
Mexican scenes and it is vividly coloured, 
with lively outer movements. 

The first (“‘ Glory to God in the Highest ’’) 
is built on the well-tried formula of music 
based on an ostinato, crescendoing to a 
climax and then dying away, and although 
it is not highly original, it still shows real 
quality of musical invention. The slow 
central piece (“‘ The Good Shepherd ”’) is 
followed by a lively finale (“‘ Celebration— 
Mexican Nocturne”) which most clearly 
proclaims its French indebtedness but is skil- 
ful enough to make one want to hear works 
by this composer written more recently. 

Altogether, an interesting record and one 
that is perfectly easy for the less expert 
follower of contemporary music to tackle. 


T.H. 


DVORAK. Legends, Op. 59. Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Karel Sejna. Suprephon LPV311 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Little Orchestra Society, Scherman. 
(3/58) NBL5044 
The Philips recording of Dvofrak’s Ten 
Legends was found by T.H. to be “so 
boomy that Dvorak’s clear texture, sparkling 
and delightful, is lost throughout”. The 
new recording, if a little congested in full 
orchestral passages, is a great improvement 
on this and allows one to hear the detail 
clearly. The playing, also, is superior to 
that of the Little Orchestra Society and 
there is a wider dynamic range. The com- 
poser wrote these pieces (originally for 
piano-duet) with “special affection”, leav- 
ing it to the listener’s imagination to supply 

a programme. The best known in orchestral 

form are Nos. 3 and 4, the former in the 

manner of a quick Slavonic dance, the latter 

a not very convincing “ heroic . - 


DVORAK. (a) Suite in D major, Op. 39, 
“Czech”. (b) Suite in A major, Op. 
98b. Czech Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by (a) Alois Klima 
and (b) Karel Sejna. Supraphon 
LPV341 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

The D major “ Czech”’ Suite is (like 
the two Serenades) a fresh and most charm- 
ing work, and a very welcome addition to 
the LP catalogue. There are five move- 
ments—Pastorale, Polka, Sousedska, Romance, 
Furiant—all full of engaging melody and 
individual orchestral colouring. The A 
major “ American” Suite, on the other 
hand, is second or even third rate Dvofak in 
the first and last of its five movements, and 
in none of them is it distinguished. The best 
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People the world over 
plug in and play— 


with RCA 


Discriminating music lovers the world over choose 
RCA High Fidelity Record Reproducers to bring 
them the true, rich musical dimensions originally 
inscribed on every high fidelity recording. 

Styled in the modern mood, exciting in perform- 
ance, RCA High Fidelity brings you everything 
you would hear at a live performance...no more 
... no less. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
RECORD PLAYER 


The RCA President (above) is a ready-to-play high fidelity 
record reproducer of outstanding quality and performance, 
featuring a fully automatic changer; panoramic multiple 
speaker system; new triple control with balanced loudness 
and independent bass and treble; 20 watts peak push-pull 
output from extended range amplifier (25-20,000 cps.). 
Elegantly styled-in superb walnut cabinet. 68 gns. Tax Paid. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 
RECORD PLAYER 


The RCA Vice President High Fidelity Record Reproducer 

(illustrated left) is a beautifully styled record reproducer with 

a quality of reproduction never before associated with 
- instruments of its size. 

Panoramic. triple speakér system; 10 watts peak power from 
' push-pull amplifier with frequency range 40-20,000 cps; triple 

control system; 4 speed fully automatic changer. 43 gns. Tax 
Paid. Legs optional £1. 15s. 0d. extra. 





See and Hear 
this equipment at 
363 | HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
OXFORD ST. 


LONDON W.1 RETAIL SHOWROOMS 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 1240 ist & 2nd FLOOR DEMONSTRATION ROOMS 
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AUTORADIOGRAMS 


‘FUTURAMA’ 


~ 





An outstanding console radiogram combining VHF and 
long and medium waveband radio and a 4-speed 
auto-changer. Features include ‘magic-eye’ tuning and 
‘piano-key’ waveband selection. Six valves (plus metal 
rectifier) are used and a 9” x 5’ elliptical speaker is fitted. 
There is a ‘Ferrite’ aerial and a built-in VHF aerial. 
Sockets are provided for external aerial and extension 
speaker. Provision is made in this instrument for easy 
adaptation for the reproduction of stereophonic records. 
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MODEL 601 RG @Gens tax raio 





‘FELICITY’ 


The ‘Felicity’ is a 5-valve (plus metal rectifier) 4-speed auto- 
change radiogram for 7”, 10” and 12” standard and LP records. 
The radio circuit covers VHF, long and medium wavebands. 
Waveband and gram selection is by ‘piano-key’ type 
switches and an 8’ x 5’ elliptical speaker is fitted. 

There are switched extension speaker sockets and sockets for 
external VHF and AM aerials. Like the ‘Futurama’, 
provision has been made in the ‘Felicity’ for easy adaptation 
for the reproduction of stereophonic records. 


fie sets these FERGUSON’ 


“FERGUSON IS THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD 








LEPORO RIT I 


MODEL 389 RG { 
56ans TAX PAID 
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OXFORD ST. 
LONDON w. | RETAIL SHOWROOMS 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOIGE © 


NEW ‘DUAL-PURPOSE’ RADIOGRAM, 
MODEL 1633 5/ens. 


adaptable for stereophonic reproduction 


This wonderful new “His Master’s Voice” 
VHF/AM Radiogram upholds the finest tradi- 
tions of HMV reproduction. It plays standard 
and LP records—and can easily be adapted 
for stereophonic records as soon as you wish, 
simply by fitting the special HMV adaptor kit 
for which provision has already been made in 
the circuitry. 

Latest 4-speed Auto-changer has a rotary head 
pick-up, with manual position for long play 
records. The 5 valve superhet receiver, with 8” 
high performance speaker, gives superb recep- 
tion of VHF/AM transmissions on long and 
medium wave. The drop front, walnut-veneer 
cabinet is of pleasing contemporary design, 
and incorporates a sensible record storage 
compartment. Controls, including ‘piano-key’ 
switches, are accessible when the cabinet is 
closed. 

For both appearance and performance, here is 
a Radiogram you’ll be proud to own. 
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The popular HMV Radiogram 
Model 1628 


4-speed Auto-changer; 5 valve radio 
for VHF/AM; internal aerials; elegant 
contemporary cabinet, drop front 
trimmed in gold. 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE | Model 1628 AC 
GRA 


MOPHONE COMPANY LTD 
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this equipment at 
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OXFORD ST. 


LONDON wi | RETAIL SHOWROOMS 
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Classical section displaying 
records under the 

heading of (a) Artists, 

(b) Composers in strict 
alphabetical order. 


“Stage and Screen” 
department set beneath 
a delightful)! 

designed facsimile 

of a theatre canopy. 


iS MASTER’S VOICE 


@®3s6é3 OXFORD STREET 


Easy reference sections 
covering Children’s records 
and British National 

and Folk Music. 




















**Latest Releases” section 
and a “‘Critics Choice”’ 
feature. 


Cosmopolitan Corner for 
all foreign records. 





Every make of record stocked. 
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2 STEREO DISCS 


z 


‘AND 
REPRODUCERS 


Special facilities in well 
appointed demonstration 
rooms for hearing Stereo 
Records and Stereograms. 
(2nd Floor) 

Specialist in attendance 2 
to consult on all matters @ 
relating to Stereo Discs, 
Tapes and Amplifiers. a 
(2nd Floor) 

All Stereo Discs * 
are mint copies and a 
guaranteed unplayed. @ 
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DON, W.1 Tel Mayfair 1240 


methods of gramophone record deyplay andl presentation 


@ = Assimil language 
courses. Special French 
Nursery Records —a charming 
way to assist the young 

to learn French. 





@ Personal export and 
gift parcel scheme. 


@ Tape Recorders. 


& Radiograms and 
record players. 
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NEW! COMPLETE STEREO SET-UP 


SENSATIONAL VALUE FOR MONEY 


Look at the features! 


Also plays monaural discs and can 
be fed from stereo or monaural tape 


decks ! 


2-channel, 7-valve, push/pull ampli- Set 
fier (5 watts output each channel) 








4-speed transcription unit with vari- 
able speed control on the motor and 
stroboscopic turntable 


Two plug-in pickup heads—stereo 
and 78/monaural LP 

Controls — 4-position selector, in- 3% 
dependent bass and treble, balance, 
volume 

103” Elliptical a 
L/S plus 23” 
Tweeter with 
crossover unit 
in each cabinet 


Triangular 3K 
section speaker 
cabinets — fit 
snugly in wall 
corners 


GAPITOL 


HIGH FIDELITY 10 WATT STEREOPHONIC RECORD REPRODUCER 


Complete (inc. tax) PRICE S83 GNS Legs optional extra 
FOR FULLER SPECIFICATION TURN TO PAGES 52 and 53 


mee Console—15” wide x 12” high x 16” 
deep 


SK Speaker cabinets 
—22”" high x 12” 
wide x 11” deep 


Walnut veneered 
cabinets—legs 
optional 
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THREE DECCA STEREO RECORD REPRODUCERS 


DECCA 


CTrnrocral 
SRG3O0O 
105 GNS tar paid 


Twin push-pull amplifiers giving 6 watts output 
on each channel and with tertiary winding for 
negative feedback @ Three speakers with cross- 
over @ Separate bass and treble controls; con- 
cealed balance control @ Two ESS/1 extension 
speakers—good looking, easily moved and easily 
accommodated, to enable you to obtain the true 
stereo sound @ VHF-FM and Long and Medium 
wave radio @ Four-speed Garrard auto-changer 
which may be operated manually; pick-up heads 
with sapphire styli for monaural (microgroove 
and 78 rpm) and stereophonic (microgroove) 
discs @ Record storage space @ Special changer 
compartment illumination @ Light or dark 
walnut-finished cabinet with Decca ‘glide-away’ 
doors. Dimensions: 34” wide by 18?” deep by 40° 
high. 



















DECCA 





ocr SG177 


4832 ens 


as table model 464 gn:. Both tar paid 





DECCA 








0G 


$Giss 





73 GNs taz paid 





Twin 3-stage amplifiers with neg- 


ative feedback loop @ 4-speed auto- Amplifiers, changer and 
changer with pick-up fitted with extension speakers as 
sapphire styli for all types of record SRG300 @ Three speakers 
@ Full range speaker and ESS/2 with crossover @ Light or 
extension speaker @Cabinet finished dark walnut-finished 
in blue and grey leathercloth. cabinet. Dimensions: 223’ 
Dimensions: 153” wide by 194” deep; wide by 21%” deep by 453’ 

{ height: lid closed—10”’; lid open—23”’; high with lid open (314” lid 
on legs with lid open—465”. closed). 
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The Perfection of Saville Sound | 0 
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Saville is designed for the future as well oh 
as the present—hence the completely 

matched twin-channel pre-amplifier. D 

In our opinion, this fact, combined with . 


a superb performance and fine engineering. 
makes Saville the best value in high-fidelity 
amplifiers on the market today. 

Price £42 complete. 





Saville Stereo Pre-Amplifier 
Price £15 


With furniture 


for any home 








We believe that discerning people want 
to see their high-fidelity equipment housed 
properly. All thanks then to firms like 
Period High Fidelity for such cabinets as 
the beautiful Sheraton piece illustrated. 
This and other examples of their work are 
always in our stock. 
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ones are the third movement, a lively dance 
with a strong American flavour, and the 
fourth a lullaby that was perhaps derived 
from one of the Hiawatha sketches. The 
commonplace theme with which the first 
movement begins—mercilessly repeated—is 
given comically grandiose treatment at the 
end of the work. This Suite was originally 
written for piano solo and is certainly much 
more effective in orchestral dress. The 
playing and recording of both Suites is, in 
general, excellent: but the bass parts in 
the last movement are woolly in tone. 


A.R. 
DVORAK. Violin Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 53. 
GLAZUNOV. Violin Concerto in 











A minor, Op. 82. Nathan Milstein 
(violin), Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by William 
Steinberg. Capitol P8382 (12 in., 
41s. 84d.). 
Dvorak: 

Martzy, Berlin R.I.A.S., Fricsa * 


(9/55) DGM18152 
Gimpel, Sudwestfunk Orch., Reinhardt 


(5/58) PL10290 
Glazunov : 


Rabin, Philh., Matacic (10/55) 33CX1281 
Gimpel, Stuttgart P.M., Eichwald 


(4/58) PL10450 
For those wanting the Dvorak concerto, 


the Martzy recording—a lovely sympathetic 
performance—has yet to be rivalled. But 
it does take two sides, which makes it twice 
as expensive as either the Gimpel version, 
which, as I wrcte in May, is efficient but 
lacking in subtlety and tenderness (and 
rather coarsely recorded), or this new one. 
For all that, I cannot recommend this latest 
issue without some reservations, although of 
course Milstein is always worth hearing. 
To begin with, the violin emerges larger 
than life-size, with dire effect on Dvorak’s 
instrumental balance—as in the develop- 
ment of the first movement, where the 
soloist’s broken chords accompany the flute 
and oboe phrases (or should do), or just 
before the coda of the finale, where the 
violin is marked fp so as not to drown the 
delicate flute solo. Then there is the 
question of tempi. Dvorak is the kind of 
composer who needs time to stand and 
stare, but the agitated thrust forward to the 
dolce theme at bar 78, and the general hurry 
in the bucolic dances of the finale, tend to 
lose the charming rustic atmosphere. The 
transition over the horn’s octaves to the 2/4 
in the finale is far from neat, too. And I just 
fail to understand how any sensitive soloist 
and conductor can belt out that magic 
hushed passage in A flat in the Adagio before 
the music rounds the corner back into the 
triumphant home key. 

When we come to the Glazunov, things 
are better. Gimpel’s recording must be 
rejected because of its edgy tone. Rabin 
gave us most beautiful playing, if you can 
take his rather heavy sentimentalising of 
the work: T.H.’s comment on his “ over- 
lingering”? may be expanded to mention 
that the speed adopted for the opening is 
crotchet 66 instead of the 92 marked! 
Milstein does adopt the right speed, and 
consequently finds a momentum which 
abin lacked. His intonation is not dead 
‘rue at the very beginning (though not 
perhaps enough to worry most people), and 
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there is a bad moment in the Piz animato 
after the Andante, where soloist and orchestra 
are out of step for the off-beat pizzicato 
chords (this should have been re-made); 
but in general this is a satisfactory perform- 
ance, clearly recorded, of a romantic 
concerto to which Milstein’s warm tone is 
most apt. L.S. 


GLAZUNOV. Birthday Offering— 
Ballet music (excerpts arr. Robert 
Irving). 

LECOCQ. Mam/’zelle Angot—Ballet 
music (excerpts arr. Gordon Jacob). 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Irving. H.M.V. 
CLP1140 (12 in., 35s. 10d.). 

Birthday Offering is the beautiful ballet 
which was first performed at Covent 
Garden on March 5th, 1956—exactly 
twenty-five years after the first full evening 
of the ballet given by the company which 
was then the Vic-Wells and is now the Royal 
Ballet. Ashton devised this lovely /piéce 
d’occasion around the seven ballerinas of the 
company: each had a solo variation, there 
was a pas de deux for Fonteyn and Somes, 
a variation for the seven cavaliers, and a 
grand entry and grand finale. André 
Levasseur provided dazzling costumes ; 
and Robert. Irving compiled the score from 
Glazunov—chiefly from The Seasons (which 
was a Petipa ballet that had Pavlova as 
Fairy Frost), but also using the Grande 
Valse de Concert and some piano music, 
orchestrated. The piéce d’occasion, which 
contains some of Ashton’s most brilliant and 
beautiful choreography, has remained in the 
Royal Ballet’s repertory, though now only 
four of the original ballerinas are left. The 
music is highly attractive—sometimes 
delicate and sparkling, sometimes opulent, 
and always tuneful and prettily scored. 
The selections are excellently played by the 
Royal Philharmonic under Irving, and 
perfectly recorded. 

Mam’zelle Angot is the ballet version of 
Lecocq’s operetta La Fille de Madame Angot 
which Massine devised for American Ballet 
Theatre in 1943, and recreated for Covent 
Garden in 1947. The score, of course, is a 
reworking of Lecocq’s. The selection chosen 
here is of bright, high-spirited, attractive 
pieces, and again its presentation is excel- 
lent. A well-made record from every point 
of view. 


GERSHWIN. Piano Concerto in F 
major. Rhapsody in Blue. Eugene 
List (piano), Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Howard Hanson. Mercury MRL2577 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The Piano Concerto is not really among 
Gershwin’s best pieces. In fact, it is 
unlikely, in spite of film superstition, that a 
piano concerto will ever be among the best 
pieces of any repertory based on that 
tentative and mutually suspicious border- 
line of jazz and the concert hall; for the 
medium invites so readily the pompous 
ranting which is the very last thing that 
either side should contribute to the other. 
Gershwin, unhappily, falls into the trap 
here, and does his share of pompous ranting 
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(in a way that he certainly does not in Porgy 
and Bess, in a handful of concert pieces, and 
in a fistful of pops). 

This performance, however, does show 
the concerto in the best of lights, for no 
punches are pulled in its presentation at all. 
Eugene List hammers out the piano part 
with tremendous skill and conviction, at 
times handling its bravura moments with 
very great brilliance indeed. Correspond- 
ingly, it is in the more lyrical moments that 
he betrays a trifle of impatience, of un- 
willingness to acknowledge that the music 
has momentarily become easygoing. The 
Eastman-Rochester orchestra sounds as if 
it has no such unwillingness ; it offers the 
ideal blend of concert and intimate style, so 
difficult to achieve. In symphonic passages 
it sounds like the symphony orchestra that 
of course it is. Yet at musically less pre- 
tentious moments it produces, miraculously, 
a hive of soloists ready to phrase rhythmically 
with easy fluency—the clarinets play the 
opening of the slow movement beautifully, 
and so at the same place does the trumpet 
his giraffe-like tune (though he might have 
been helped by rather more forward 
balance). 

Similar qualities of both solo and 
orchestral performance illuminate the 
Rhapsody in Blue, of which the smaller scale 
helped Gershwin to the achievement of 
rather greater unity (the Concerto is as 
diffuse as Mahler). If all the performances 
of the Rhapsody in history had been of the 
calibre of this present one its virtues might 
have been the more easily recognised. 

The pervading influence of the word 
“concerto ”’ leads, quite reasonably, to 
some emphasis in general balance of the disc 
on the solo piano part, which is recorded, 
tonally, very well indeed. The orchestra, 
too, is recorded with extreme brilliance and 
clarity, and with quite enough warmth for 
most purposes. It all adds up to a very good 
record. M.M. 


GRIEG. Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 16. 

SCHUMANN. Piano Concerto in 
A minor, Op. 54. Hans Richter- 
Haaser (piano), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt. Philips ABL3224 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Moiseiwitsch, Philh., Ackerman (2/54) CLP1008 
Arrau, Philh., Galliera (5/58) 33CX1531 


I found these very re. perforin- 
ances. Admirable piano playing, to begin 
with, by turns poetic and crisply rhythmic 
and always showing real musical under- 
standing. How well in the Schumann, for 
example, the soloist knows when to blend 
with the orchestra in the kind of chamber- 
music style that so many passages need. 
Yet there is no lack of sparkle and brilliance, 
so that Schumann’s finale, which can so 
easily sound tedious, is this time a delight. 

As to the Grieg, regular readers may 
know my views about this concerto from my 
remarks about Arrau’s recent record. 
Richter-Haaser’s reading seems to me to 
have a more appropriate approach: it is 
a good deal crisper and compares, indeed, 
with Lipatti’s performance. I still wish that 
most pianists would not dawdle about so 
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much every time they see the least chance— 
in the middle section of the finale, for 
instance—and Richter-Haaser could some- 
sometimes keep things moving more. But it 
really is a most attractive performance and 
the finale is notable for wonderfully crisp 
and rhythmic playing, especially in the 
passage just before the movement’s pompous 
climax. 

Since the recording is excellent, with out- 
standingly natural piano tone and a really 
good balance between soloist and orchestra, 
this is without doubt my choice of the three 
records which couple these two concertos. 
Arrau’s has some magnificent playing on it, 
almost needless to say, and much deeply 
imaginative insight, but I still find the 
Schumann finale dull, while the Grieg seems 
to me to be wrongly conceived. Arrau fans 
had better hear it before deciding. But 
Richter-Haaser is my own preference and 
I am not sure that you will find better 
performances even if you search among the 
many other records of these works with 


different couplings. T.H. 

HAYDN. Symphonies. No. 100 in 
G major, “ Military”®; No. 101 in 
D major, “The Clock”. London 


Sympheny Orchestra conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury MRL2592 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

I have a French friend who deals merci- 
lessly with phrases or opinions that he 
considers extravagant by murmuring “‘ Vous 
exagérez!”’ in a dry undertone. There 
were moments in these two symphonies 
when I felt that Dorati was exaggerating 
a bit—tempi just too fast, sforzandi just too 
brusque, phrasing just too pointed—but on 
the whole there is very little to complain of. 
If geniality is less in evidence than one 
would like, there is certainly a great deal 
of vitality, and the recording (as usual 
with those that Mercury make in London) 
is exceptionally good. The London Sym- 
phony plays with spirit and refinement and 
every detail of orchestration is clearly 
caught; the “ Turkish music”? in Sym- 
phony No. 100 is quite overwhelming. 
Strongly recommended if you happen to 
want this particular coupling of Haydn 
symphonies, but how nice it would be if 
conductors and recording companies would 
turn their attention to some of the earlier 
and still unrecorded symphonies! J.N. 


HOLST. The Planets, Op. 32. B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra and B.B.C. 
Women’s Chorus conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. ALP1600 


(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 
Philharmonic Prom. Orch., Boult 


(6/54) NLP903 
L.S.O., Sargent 8/54) LXT2871 
Los Angeles P.O., Stokowski (12/57) P8389 


Sir Malcolm’s assured and experienced 
reading of The Planets is well-known, not 
only from his concert performances but 
from his earlier Decca record, still available. 
So I put this new record on the turntable 
with the certain anticipation that here 
would be something superbly good: the 
performance as before, but even better 
recorded. And so, let me say at once, it 
turned out to be. 

This is a superb performance, extremely 
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well recorded. As between Boult and 
Sargent, the two champions of this work 
and its most experienced exponents, I can 
only quote A.R.’s remark when he wrote 
about the earlier issues, that you can say 
that one does this bit better, the other that, 
but that in the end it’s a matter of round- 
abouts and swings. Boult’s start of Mars is 
more menacing because he insists on a real 
col legno (“‘ no hair at all!” I’ve heard him 
say at rehearsal, and how string players 
hate being made to do that!) and this 
newest version of Mars is perhaps the least 
effective of all in that drums are less 
prominent (especially the side drum at 
figure 6 in the score—much too reticent). 
Against that, Sargent’s Mercury, again to 


quote A.R., is more mercurial . . . and so 
one could go on. 
Swings and roundabouts it is—two 


magnificent readings, in fact. Here we have, 
however, a new recording and I am in no 
doubt of its finer quality. The Nixa and 
Decca are still both remarkably vivid, with 
wonderfully forward and immediate sound. 
But this new H.M.V. has richness into the 
bargain, as well as a capability of climax 
that is magnificent. The surface is perfect 
(very important in the quiet movements) 
and such things as the double-basses in 
Saturn are marvellously good. 


If I possessed either of the older records 
(I exclude the Stowkowski) I wouldn’t spend 
a couple of pounds on the new one. But 
were I buying my first copy of The Planets, I 
wouldn’t hesitate to choose the 1958 H.M.V. 


Afterthought: but what a pity, when the 
Decca is still so good, to have a rival version 
from the same conductor when there is such 
a lack of Holst in our catalogues. T.H. 


KHATCHATURIAN. Gayaneh: Suite. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Zdenek Chalabala. 
Supraphon LPV330 (12 in., 41s. 9d.), 
Philh., Khatchaturian (10/55) 33C1041 

Gayaneh was a beautiful, downtrodden 

wife who lived with her wicked husband on 
a collective farm named Happiness. The 
husband was wicked because he tried to 
start strikes on the collective farm, ill-treated 
Gayaneh, and went off boozing and com- 
plaining about the Soviet system ; finally 
he left Gayaneh, set fire to Happiness, and 
went off with some robbers. Brave Gayaneh 
denounced his anti-social tendencies, and 
was allowed to marry a handsome frontier 
guard called Kazakov. 

Khatchaturian himself recorded a selection 
of music from this exciting ballet, and two 
suites (not the same music entirely) have 
been available in the past. The new 
Supraphon gives a much bigger helping 
(12-inch instead of 10); there are some 
good pieces, in a jolly, extrovert mood, on 
the new disc. It consists of: Dance of 
Welcome, a very fetching tune ; Gayaneh’s 
Adagio, ‘with a long, beautiful ’cello tune 
marvellously played by the Czech ’cellos ; 
Dance of the Maidens, also familiar ; 
Lyrical Duo, which is long and dramatic ; 
Lullaby, long and rather lovely ; Gayaneh 
and Giko, also long and dramatic, out- 
staying its welcome on disc, though probably 
fine if you’ve seen the ballet ; Dance of the 
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Highlanders ; Conflagration ; Legzinka ; 
Gopak ; and last, of course, Sabre Dance, 
The orchestral playing is superb, though 
the recording lacks the vivid presence cf the 
Columbia one. The extra items are worth 
the extra outlay. W.S.M, 


LISZT. Les Preludes, G.97. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 


by Leopold Ludwig. D.G.G. 
EPL30057 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 
Coupled on two sides: 
Belgian R.O., Andre (2/54) TM6s004 
Hague P.O., Otterloo (2/58) ABE10030 
Ludwig plays up _ the ama and 


derring-do in this picturesque piece of high 
romanticism, and the crispness of his brass 
helps him to lift it on to a higher plane than 
we are used to witnessing. Sluggishness in 
performance so often tends to make this 
work sound ponderous and disagreeable, 
and it is good to hear such a well-prepared 
and incisive reading, especially in so 
economical a format. I particularly liked 
the acoustic of the hall or studio, which 
seems to add weight and power to the tuttis 
without in any way confusing the sound in 


the quick sections. DS. 
MENDELSSOHN. Overtures. ‘The 
Hebrides”, Op. 26: “ Ruy Blas”, 


Op. 95. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart. Fontana CFE15004 
(7 in., 15s. 3$d.). 

Neither of these is a new recording. 
Ruy Blas has already appeared on both 78's 
and EP (SEL1501) but The Hebrides, though 
released in the U.S. has not before been 
available in this country. 

Ruy Blas gets a good and lively perform- 
ance and the brighter and more forward 
sound of the two. Beecham’s reading of 
The Hebrides is interesting but I am not 
really quite happy about it. He employs a 
very wide range of speed, treating each 
episode with the utmost impressionism, and 
the result is more like a tone poem of the sea 
than a Mendelssohn overture. I am all for 
a leisurely speed at the start—nine times out 
of ten it is played quickly and insensitively 
—and that means, of course, a whipping-up 
at other places: but Beecham goes a little 
too far each way for my liking and the piece 
does not seem to hold together as it should. 

The high violin playing at the start of 
this overture is not quite impeccable and 
the violin tone in general rather lacks 
warmth but in all other ways the playing 
is very good. If you like The Hebrides played 
with this amount of freedom (and really the 
only thing is to hear it), then this is a useful 
coupling of these two overtures. T.H. 


MOZART. Symphonies: No. 40 in G 
minor, K.550; No. 41 in C major, 
K.551, “‘ Jupiter”. Cleveland Orch- 
estra conducted by George Szell. 
Fontana CFL1015 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Champs-Elysee, Scherchen (12/54) DTL93020 
Chicago S.O., Reiner (3/57) ALP1330 
Szell uses the later version of the G minor 
symphony, with clarinets ; and he ensures 
that in other respects too there is a smooth 
sound to the orchestra’s playing. There 1s 


emphasis, also, where that is required, and 
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HOW SELECTIVE CAN YOU GET? 


Beware of Discophitis ! Cause: Selecting For example—September arrivals: 
Pay BEETHOVEN : Symphonies 7 & 8 PL 10,970 
the wrong L.P. Symptoms: Acute irritation, London Symphony Orch. 
, , , . Edouard Van Remoortel 
screaming, poverty, in acute cases Discophobia. TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony 5 PL 10,380 
—_— ° Bamberg Symphony Orch. Heinrich Hollreiser 
Prophylactic: Consider Vox before you buy. SCHOENBERG : Verklarte Nacht and 
: : : Kammersymphonie PL 10,460 
Vox have a rich and varied list of Siidwestfunk Orch. Baden-Baden. 
300 records. Eclectic, exceptional, and Jascha Horenstein = 
; ; ; HANDEL : Water Music and 
one or two quite erudite. Technically, TELEMANN : Musique de Table PL 10,650 
. South-West German Chamber Orch. 
Vox records are superb. Economically, many Orlando Zucca 
. . MOZART : String Quartets, K.171, 172 and 
of them are particularly long, without loss 173 PL 10,630 - 
‘ ‘ Barchet Quartet 
of quality. Musically, the Vox catalogue CHOPIN CAMEOS PL 10,376 
' : George Banhalmi 
_ is well worth studying, because Vox have been iim, wens 
very selective indeed in selecting it. George Feyer, piano and orch. 
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Please write for full catalogue VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. GERRARD 7482 
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VEN in the days of the acoustic gramophone, when our 
famous instruments with their large swan-neck horns led the 
field in high-quality record reproduction, we realised the value 
of an individual service of conversion and reconstruction, and the 
great horns were often seen transplanted into cabinets of almost 
any make, shape and date. Though components wear out, or 
become obsolete through technical progress, a good cabinet after 
twenty years may still be as good as a cabinet made to-day. Good 
cabinet-work was never cheap, and to-day it is both expensive 
and heavily taxed. Hence the greatly increased importance of 
our service of conversion and reconstruction. It now saves people 
even more money than before. 
Whilst conversion has its advantages, it also has its risks. With 
a standard branded product, one usually knows exactly what one 
is getting, but a conversion or reconstruction is an individual 
undertaking, and its outcome cannot be sampled in advance. 
The only safeguard therefore is to place such work in the hands 
of those who have the essential qualifications to bring it to success. 
The first is the ability and the will to give close individual attention 
at a high technical level to each job. 
Secondly, all the special skills required must be available—in 
circuitry, in wiring and metal working, and in fine cabinet work. 
With skill must go adequate equipment, and a modern, well- 
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appointed electronic test laboratory is essential. 

Lastly, whilst competence must be of the highest professional 
standard, the approach and attitude of an engineer carrying out 
a reconstruction should be that of the amateur, in the original 
and truest sense of the word—one who handles things because he 
loves them. 

Conversion then is essentially a task for a firm like ourselves 
who make a limited number of instruments to a high standard of 
technical excellence, who are strangers to the conveyor-belt and 
all the imposing mechanism of mass production, and to the 
mentality which these engender. ; 

Our service covers everything from a general overhaul, perhaps 
with the replacement of one major component, such as a new 
lightweight pickup, to complete reconstructions in which nothing 
remains of the original instruments except the cabinet. 

Enquiries are invited from any who have an instrument that could 
be converted with advantage. Customers are asked to give full 
particulars of their instrument with their enquiries and, in the 
case of total conversions, include the dimensions and layout of 
their cabinet. 

We will then submit provisional schemes and estimates, which will 
be followed by precise specifications after examination of the 
instrument at our own Works. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD 


Oxford St. London W: I! 
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strength, particularly in the strings; but 
the finer degrees of delicacy are not always 
sought. Thus the first movement is given 
with firmness, the second with a briskness 
verging on the uncomfortable ; the third 
with a welcome strength, and the fourth 
again with firmness, and with a welcome 
pointing of some of the violas’ strands of the 
counterpoint—these tell very effectively. 

The Jupiter is perhaps rather more on the 
leisurely side, particularly in the slow move- 
ment. The minuet and trio go well, sharing 
a tempo, as surely they should ; so do the 
outer movements, played with some con- 
siderable degree of majesty. (By a whim of 
either Szell or the tape-editor the finale 
wins, at 359-60, an extra bar’s silence.) 

Throughout, the recording is good but 
rather unclear ; some considerable degree of 
resonance makes it difficult for the solo lines 
of the wind to stand clear of their accom- 
paniment. And some small degree of 
asperity in the string tone makes it undesir- 
able to afford the whole the brilliant setting 
in reproduction to which undoubtedly it 
would otherwise respond. 

Yet the virtues of the performance will 
make the record an acceptable coupling of 
two symphonies which form, surely, a very 
useful pairing. You would think they would 
already be coupled together in twenty-five 
M.M. 


PAGANINI. (a) Violin Concerto No. 1 
in D major, Op. 6. (>) Cantabile, 
Op. 17. Leonid Kogan (violin), 
(a) Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Bruck. (5) 
Andrei Mitnik (piano). Columbia 
33CX1562 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 


Violin Concerto: 
Rabin, Philh., Matacic (10/55) 383CX1281 
10/55) LX T5075 


Ricci, L.S.O., Collins (10/ 

Menuhin, L.S.O., Fistoulari (11/56) ALP1350 
Francescatti, Philadelphia, Ormandy 

(4/58) SBL5219 

Columbia already has the most outstand- 
ing recording of the first Paganini concerto 
with the usual cuts—that by Rabin, which 
seems more breathtaking each time one 
hears it. Far more perfect in intonation 
than Ricci (whose finale nevertheless 
sparkles deliciously), and more effortless 
and graceful than Francescatti, who uses the 
same edition but a different cadenza (Ricci 
plays the Collins version), young Rabin’s 
performance is virtually flawless, and leaves 
one amazed at such technical wizardry: 
Paganini himself could not have bettered 
this. 

Now Columbia, apparently determined 
to scoop the pool on this work, puts out the 
first recording of the complete concerto 
without any cuts—35 minutes as against 
the usual 27 or 28—in a performance which, 
in its seriousness of approach, sees beyond 
the violin pyrotechnics to the musical 
imagination of its creator. Thus the full 
opening tutti (so drastically mutilated by 
Collins) reveals that Paganini’s harmony is 
far from the milk-and-water tonic-and- 
dominant hackwork with which he is 
usually credited ; by taking the first move- 
ment Allegro maestoso, as marked, the usual 
iceling of triviality gives way to something 
much more imposing; by observing the 
composer’s dynamics, the tutti of the second 
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movement captures the dramatically dae- 
monic quality intended (compare the 
thoughtless flip-through—at a casual jog- 
trot pace—in the Francescatti recording) : 
in short, this performance has real style. It 
also reveals in Leonid Kogan a virtuoso of 
the first rank. His intonation is purer 
throughout the work’s hair-raising feats than 
anyone’s except Rabin, his tone is splendidly 
full but used with the utmost subtlety of 
gradation, and his bravura is effortless: 
quite apart from the acrobatics in the long 
(nearly 5 minutes) cadenza, the crispness of 
his ricochets and archets volants in the finale 
particularly compel admiration. This is a 
most exciting issue—sufficiently so to make 
one overlook the rather hard shallow tone 
of the orchestra. 

The little Cantabile for violin and piano, 
listed in Grove as ‘* unpublished ”’, here 
makes its first appearance on disc. It isa 
characteristically expressive, but rather 
unremarkable piece, and is admirably 
played and recorded. L.S. 


MOZART. Horn Concertos. No. 3 in 
E flat major, K.447: No. 4 in E flat 
major, K.495. Kurt Blank (horn), 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of 
Berlin conducted by Leopold Lud- 
wig. Flute Concerto No. 2 in 
D major, K.314. Gustav Scheck 


(flute), Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Lehmann. D.G.G. DGM18306 


(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

I think I may be right in saying that Kurt 
Blank has not previously recorded as a 
soloist, though he has taken part in record- 
ings as a member of ensembles. He is a 
magnificent horn-player, possessing both 
beauty of tone and ease of execution. 
Apparently his control over the instrument 
is of the utmost reliability, and his trills and 
leaps are brought off with rare bravura. He 
plays these two E flat concertos lovingly and 
efficiently, and his cantabile is no _ less 
remarkable than his steadiness in the 
cadenzas. 

I was less enchanted by the tone of 
Gustav Scheck, though his undeniable 
musicianship and artistry make up in good 
measure for this possible disadvantage. 
Flute tone varies perhaps more than that of 
any other woodwind instrument (with the 
possible exception of the bassoon) and I 
prefer a bright sound to the rather reedy 
tone produced by Scheck’s instrument. ‘The 
accompaniment to this D major concerto 
is—like that of Ludwig and the R.I.A.S. 
orchestra—eminently sympathetic and satis- 
fying. 


PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 5 in 
B flat major, Op. 100. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Thomas Schippers. Columbia 


33CX1561 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 
Danish Radio, Tuxen (3/53) LX T2764 
Colonne, Horenstein (10/55) PL9170 


There is little of Prokofiev’s store of 
elegance released in this work ; little, too, 
of his store of depth of emotion. But there is 
a great deal of “‘rumbustion”’, and to give 
full effect to this needs—in a sense—a worse 
orchestra than the Philharmonia ; certainly 
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(and perhaps more accurately) one less 
trained to elegance. In the slow movement, 
for example, there is on this record string 
playing to warm the heart ; a marvellous 
etching of the gracious lines Prokofiev 
momentarily allows them. In the preceding 
movement, though, whose musical function 
in the symphony as a whole corresponds to 
that of the classical scherzo, the many 
rugged moments are to some extent 
smoothed over. This, again, is marvellous 
playing—but less marvellous might in the 
context have been more exciting. 

Excitement might have been helped 
along, too, by a different quality of recording. 
This one is clear enough, but not quite so 
spacious as the best. And a rather hard 
quality of string tone is no more than can 
easily be dealt with by controls—but only 
at the expense of taking the edge off the 
percussion. In many symphonies this would 
not matter two pins ; but in this one, where 
profundity may have been Prokofiev’s aim 
but is not everywhere evident in the result, 
the bright colour of the music—and brightly 
colourful it most certainly is—is of the 
highest importance. 

These are hard words to write of a good 
recording of a very good performance of an 
exceptionally difficult work. But even 
greater degrees of excellence, in nearly 
every respect, are to be had from Horen- 
stein’s Vox version of the symphony listed 
above, a three-year-old record that was 
exceptional in its day and remains so even 
in the face of the new competition. It offers, 
too, a very substantial bonus, Prokofiev’s 
Cl. ssical, done very winningly. 


M.M. 


ROSSINI. Overtures. “II Barbiere di 
Siviglia”: ‘“*La Scala di Seta”: 
“Guglielmo Tell” (solo ’cello: J. 
Neilz): ‘*‘La Gazza Ladra’”’ 
*“*L’Italiana in Algeri’’. ‘“‘La 
Cenerentola ”’. French National 
Radio Orchestra conducted by Igor 
Markevitch. Columbia 33CX1560 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Markevitch has a way with Rossini 
and gets sparkling and well-turned per- 
formances. The orchestra plays with 
enthusiasm and the solo work is all excell- 
ent, especially the testing duet for oboes 
in La Scala di Seta (I rather like the 
way they jump in almost too soon each time) 
and the beautiful ’cello introduction to 
William Tell. Some of the overtures vary in 
orchestration quite a bit from what I am 
used to, but there is no laying down the law 
about exactly what Rossini did want, and 
these versions may well be as authentic as 
any others. ‘The differences are all only 
small and unimportant ones anyway and 
the touching up is always based on 
consistency (the scores have a habit of 
putting something in at one place and 
leaving it out next time the same music 
comes round) and the quest for the utmost 
brilliance. Where brilliance is sometimes 
lacking is in the tuttis, where the texture 
isn’t sorted out enough (by the conductor or 
the recorders, I can’t tell which). 

But what makes me hesitate in recom- 
mending this collection over others is the 
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shrillness of the recording. My fairly 
resourceful machine eventually made it 
sound tolerable, though the full orchestral 
sound was never really satisfying. Other 
collections of Rossini overtures (though not 
precisely the same ones) sound far better, 
though they may not be played with such 
verve. The choice probably depends on 
how well your gramophone can cope with 
a rather hard, shrill sound. T.H. 


ROSSINI. William Tell—Overture. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Paul van Kempen. 
D.G.G. EPL30099 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Understandably, this is not particularly 
Italianate Rossini, though it is finely played 
and spaciously recorded. Van Kempen 
gives his solo ’cellist just enough freedom in 
the opening pages, and the result is an 
introduction of great charm and spon- 
taneity. The cor anglais solo is also played 
imaginatively, and the ensuing storm shows 
off the orchestra’s unleashed power and 
punch. An excellent issue of a perennial 
favourite. D.S. 


SCHOENBERG. Verklarte Nacht, Op. 4 
(arr. for string orchestra). Kammer- 
symphonie, Op. 9. Siidwestfunk 
Orchestra, Baden-Baden, conducted 
by Jascha Horenstein. Vox PL10460 


(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Verklarte Nacht : 

Stokowski S.O. (12/54) ALP1205 
Israel P.O., Kletzki (5/55) 33CX1251 


In the two works on the present record 
we find Schoenberg right at the beginning 
of the path that was to lead him towards 
‘‘ composition with twelve notes related 
only one to another ”’. Verklarte Nacht was 
written originally in 1899 in a version for 
string sextet, but rescored for string 
orchestra in 1917 and revised in 1943. 
It is a symphonic poem in the classical 
Lisztian sense of the phrase, based on a 
poem by Richard Dehmel which describes 
a man and a woman walking together 
through a brilliant moonlit night. The 
woman confesses that she is going to bear 
a child by another man; he forgives her 
and accepts the child for his own, and the 
night is transfigured by their mutual love. 
(The poem is printed in full in the original 
editions, but is omitted from the revised 
American ones.) The music closely follows 
the poetic form, with its two contrasted 
speeches framed and separated by shorter 
narrative passages, but it is at the same 
time completely coherent as music, like the 
best of Richard Strauss’s tone-poems. But 
it is typical of Schoenberg’s Janus-faced 
position in musical history that he should 
have conceived the idea of a tone-poem 
written in a post-Tristan idiom but scored 
for the chaste medium of a string sextet 
instead of for a gigantic Straussian orches- 
tra. In fact the tension between medium 
and style at times becomes too much for 
him, and his writing simply demands 
more richness of tone than solo strings can 
supply—hence the version for string orches- 
tra, which is the one we usually hear today 
and the one recorded here. But this too 
has its disadvantages, for a normal string 
orchestra is not so as to give 
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perfect polyphonic balance between six 
equal parts, and the work in this version 
poses the conductor with some difficult 
problems of balance—problems which 
Horenstein is very far from solving on the 
present record. 

Similar problems are again in evidence 
in the Chamber Symphony, Op. 9, and in 
an even more acute form. In the seven 
years that had elapsed since the writing of 
Verklarte Nacht Schoenberg’s harmonic idiom 
and his capacity for large-scale musical 
architecture had developed amazingly. The 
harmonic language is still tonal, but only 
just. What are referred to in some circles as 
“‘the key-determining sections” are notated 
in E major and are sometimes recognisably 
in that key. On the other hand the four-bar 
introduction to the whole work (which 
recurs crucially in the “slow move- 
ment’”’) is an oblique approach to an 
indisputable F major; the extremely 
important horn motif that immediately 
follows it is a pile-up of five successive 
fourths, than which there could hardly be 
anything more disrupting tonally ; and the 
general idiom is so chromatic as to be quite 
frequently atonal in effect. —The Chamber 
Symphony is cast in a single movement, 
with episodes that might in a classical 
symphony be described as scherzo and slow 
movement inserted into it. An unsympa- 
thetic critic might complain that they had 
merely been spatchcocked in as a result of 
Schoenberg’s continual striving after com- 
pression, but I am inclined to think that 
this exceedingly complex form is convincing 
in performance. 

What is a good deal more questionable is 
whether the orchestration ‘‘ comes off”’. 
Perhaps one should say “‘ instrumentation”’, 
since Schoenberg uses a band of only fifteen 
instruments: flute, oboe, clarinets in D 
and A, bass clarinet, bassoon and double- 
bassoon ; two horns, and string quintet 
(including double-bass). However, some of 
the writing is so thick that it is difficult to 
see how a conductor could contrive to make 
the elaborate polyphony clear. It looks 
rather as if Schoenberg imagined he could 
solve the problems of balance posed by his 
use of single instruments merely by adjust- 
ing the dynamics with extreme care on 
paper. Perhaps performances disillusioned 
him; at any rate it is interesting to note 
that he rescored the work for full orchestra 
in 1935, and I can’t help wishing that 
Horenstein had used this later version for 
the present recording. 

Over and above the problems of texture 
in the Chamber Symphony, there are those 
of tempo. In the issue of “‘ The Score ” 
for February 1958 (pp. 38-40) Norman del 
Mar has indicated some of the contra- 
dictions and anomalies in Schoenberg’s 
own metronome and tempo marking. The 
impression I am left with is that in Schoen- 
berg one very often has the spectacle of a 
composer whose intellect and imagination 
are superbly developed, but at the expense 
of that feeling for the sheer physical reality 
of music that characterises most great com- 
posers. Perhaps this is what is meant by 
certain critics when they describe him (with 
approval) as “‘ uncompromising’. Well, 
if so, I can only say that a little more 
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** compromise ” 
thing ! 

It is for this reason that I don’t fee] like 
taking Horenstein too strongly to task for 
his rather high-handed treatment of Sclioen- 
berg’s tempo-markings, as at least one critic 
did when this record was released ip 
America. Horenstein’s tempi are in general 
slower than those marked, and sometimes 
exaggeratedly so; his over-all timing for 
the work is 26 minutes, as opposed to the 22 
given in the miniature score. But I must 
admit that I think he applies the brakes 
only slightly too hard. These tempi do 
allow quite a lot of the polyphonic detail to 
be articulated meaningfully, and they also 
provide some welcome rest for the ear in the 
slower sections. 

But this record has some serious failings. 
In both Verklérte Nacht and the Chamber 
Symphony the balance is quite unusually 
bad. Verkladrte Nacht should be com- 
paratively simple from the enginecring 
point of view, but in attempting to impose 
the sort of resonant tonal gloss on the string 
tone that is supposed to go down well with 
American record-buyers clarity has been 
thrown out of the window. For an object- 
lesson in how to record this work I can only 
recommend the engineers responsible for 
this recording to listen to the Columbia 
version with Kletzki listed above. It is not 
perfect as a performance and it is marred 
by a pointless 25-bar cut, but at least one 
can hear what is going on. Horenstein must 
take some of the blame, too, for allowing 
some slipshod entries, for failing to bring out 
important melodic lines—lines which leap 
to the eye as important, even without 
Schoenberg’s direction ** Hauptstimme ”— 
and for his very rough-and-ready approxima- 
tion to the right dynamics. To take just 
one instance, but a flagrant one, how about 
bar 233, where the Man’s theme, having 
started loudly, should be reduced to a 
tender mezzo piano? This point, like many 
others, is completely missed. 

When we come to the Chamber Sym- 
phony, Horenstein’s coarseness of approach 
is even more disastrous, and the recorded 
balance is so poor as to make the record 
almost unrecommendable, even though it is 
the first to become available in this country. 
In an attempt to get over the problems I 
have specified above, the strings have been 
placed far too close. They sound on top of 
the microphone (in fact their col legno 
sounds as though it were being played on the 
microphone) while the woodwind have a 
halo of resonance round them as though 
they were at the other end of the hall, and 
are sometimes practically inaudible. For 
example, the oboe melody at cue number 34 
is far too distant, and I defy anyone on the 
evidence of his ears alone to say what the 
wind are doing around figures 71 and 72, 
and again around 87. Even the clarinets’ 
ascending fourths at Fig. 75 (marked sehr 
hervortretend) hardly emerge from the sur- 
rounding goo. 

It is sad to have to greet such a praise- 
worthy and interesting coupling with less 
than enthusiasm, but the truth is that neither 
conductor nor engineers seem to have got 
the measure of this complex but rewarding 
music. Even so, I hope that it will be 


might have been a good 
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The Cleveland Orchestra 


conducted by George Szell 
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Rudolf Serkin (Piano) 
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conducted by George Szell 
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conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
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bought by anyone who is_ sufficiently 
interested in Schoenberg to want to study 
the origins of his later style. The Chamber 
Symphony in particular is a work that 
immensely repays study, and this first 
recording is certainly better than nothing, 
provided you are willing to supplement 
what you actually hear by using the 
miniature score (Universal, 14s. 6d.). 


J.N. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. Der Rosen- 
kavalier—Suite. Don Juan, Op. 20. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by William Steinberg. Capitol 

. P8423 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

The appearance of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra on a Capitol label is rather 
unusual. So is the sound, for much of the 
orchestra’s smoothly powerful tutti effect 
appears to have been transmogrified so that 
one is tempted to sing (to the tune of the 
Bridal March in Lohengrin) ‘‘ Here comes 
the sound/All fat and round”; and a 
very odd sound it is when compared to the 
usual E.M.I. recordings, although the 
recording was made in this country and 
under the usual conditions. Fortunately 
the timbre of most of the solo instruments 
remains fairly recognisable, and it goes 
without saying that the violin, oboe, and 
horn solos in Don Juan are splendidly 
played. 

Steinberg’s view of Don Juan is a justifiably 
passionate one, but occasionally one gets the 
feeling that he is pushing a little too much. 
The result is that the Don appears to us in 
streamlined cloak and chromium-plated 
dagger, though whether his tail-fins are 
up-swept I would not like to guess. The 
Rosenkavalier Suite is rather more satisfying 
musically, and here again the playing is of 
an exceptionally high standard. Steinberg’ S 
precision in the Introduction to Act 3 is 
both remarkable and exciting, and if you 
happen to like excitement you may not be 
disappointed by his Don Juan either. D.S. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Heinrich Hollreiser. Vox PL10380 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Milan La Scala, Cantelli (10/52) ALP1001 


Concertgebouw, Kempen (10/54) ABL3007 
ree ri Karajan (1/55) 38CX1133 
B.B ., Sargent (5/55) ALP1236 


Bern P. rte , Fricsay 
Paris Cons., Solti 
Leningrad P. O., Mravinsk 
New York P.O., Mitropoulos (9/57) SBL5205 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (9/57) P8325 
hilharmonia, Silvestri (11/57) ALP1491 
Concertgebouw, Kempen (11/57) ABL3185 
At the end of any review of a Tchaikovsky 
symphony record the writer must get round 
to the question whether the new version is 
good enough to be added to the short list 
extracted from earlier recordings, for he 
presumes that that is what his readers 
finally want to know. This time I shall 
begin with that question—and I am afraid 
that the answer is that I cannot see Horen- 
stein’s performance, the Bamberg orchestra’s 
playing or Vox’s recording holding their 
own with the best of the others. These 
others are the five that run from Solti to 
Silvestri in the list above. 
_I cannot sense that Horenstein is par- 
ticularly interested in this symphony. Some 
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part of this impression is due to the record- 
ing, I am sure, but certainly not all of it. 
There is something of mere routine about 
the playing of the very opening andante: the 
slow speed chosen for the opening of the 
allegro, with its accompaniment chords 
clipped very short, did not raise my hopes 
and when I got further into the movement 
and found very little excitement generated, 
I began to feel it was all rather a failure. 
And so it remained, even to a lamentably 
dull playing of the famous horn solo at the 
start of the slow movement, which one would 
have expected any good player to rise to. 

But the basic weakness of this record is its 
small range of sound, for much of the time 
from about mf to a single f. There is a 
woeful lack of really soft string playing and, 
at the other extreme, climaxes never blaze. 
Here, of course, one asks if the recording is 
to blame. I do not think it good, but I feel 
sure that Horenstein has not taken the 
trouble to get soft playing at anyrate: the 
lack of brilliant brass at climaxes may more 
likely be ascribed to the recording. 

This seems to me, in short, a very dull 
and undistinguished account of this much 
recorded symphony. T.H. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathétique ”’. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Rudolf Kempe. H.M.V. ALP1566 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 
Vienna P.O., Karajan 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 
Par. Cons., Kleiber (5/54) LXT5370 
Concertgebouw, Kem (1/55) ABL3127 
Hamburg R.O., po, + 

(2/55) LGX66031 
Berlin P.O., Fricsa 


y (2/55) DGM18104 
N.Y. Stadium S. O., Bernstein (3/55) AXTL1068 
Leningrad P.O., Mravinsky 


a te armors 
Boston S.O., Monteux (2/57) ALP1356 
Chicago S. O., Kubelik werd MRL200D 
Suisse, Ansermet (6/57) LXT5306 
Philharmonia, Silvestri (12/57) ALP1495 
Philadelphia, Ormandy (12/57) SBL5214 

This is exceedingly fine, both in perform- 
ance and recording. ‘The quality of the 
sound is evident right from the divisi double 


basses at the start to the very end: and not 
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Seay ALP1042 





only is it always vivid but it has a natural. 


balance that is still all too rare on records. 

The performance satisfied me deeply. It 
is of the kind that is extremely faithful to the 
score, no details are ever exaggerated, yet 
it is as moving as one could wish. It is 
certainly on the grave side and there is a 
nobility that runs through the whole con- 
ception—never anywhere is there even a 
taint of the almost hysterical emotion some 
conductors like to invoke (and, it must be 
admitted, some listeners like to hear). 
the same time there is no lack of excitement 
when that is called for: the allegro vivo of 
the first movement, for instance, is the more 
arresting by contrast with the reflective 
opening, while at the climax of this move- 
ment the sheer intensity of the playing, 
especially by the Philharmonia’s strings, is 
really memorable. 

The mood prevails in the second move- 
ment: it is tender even though it does not 
smile but, easy as the speed is, I do not think 
it could be accused of any lack of grace. 
(Cantelli, among earlier recordings, takes 
much the same view.) 

The march movement, the one chance of 
real contrast in the whole symphony, is a 
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tremendous success. Kempe takes a steady 
speed (which I personally so much prefer), 
yet it is always fleet and the orchestral 
players are given time to play really per- 
fectly and to give Tchaikovsky’s orches- 
tration (and what a brilliant job that is) its 
fullest effect. The mood of reflective grief 
returns for the last movement and rounds 
off what seems to me an outstandingly fine 
conception of the symphony as a whole, 
marvellously played and recorded. 

As to comparisons, I have been faced with 
all 13 of the previous issues and it would be 
dishonest to pretend that I have had time 
to examine them all thoroughly (even could 
I have faced it!). In any event A.P. has 
analysed them most thoroughly in earlier 
issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. I have, how- 
ever, taken samples of all of them and can 
find no reason to disagree with his short 
list of Cantelli, Fricsay, Mravinsky and 
Monteux: and it would be unfair not to 
add Silvestri for those who like his sort of 
mannered and often exaggerated conduct- 
ing, as well as Ormandy, whose performance, 
while net in the short-list class, is very good 
value at a cheaper price. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to single 
out one performance that everyone would 
think the best: but if you add Kempe to 
the above few you will be sampling all those 
which are outstanding. For myself I find 
it difficult to imagine that anyone could be 
disappointed by this latest record of the 
symphony. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35. Ida Haendel 
(violin), Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Eugene 
Goossens. H.M.V. DLP1190 (10 in., 
27s. 10d.). 

I remember hearing a few years ago that 
great Vivaldi expert, Marc Pincherle, 
lecture on the rights of the interpreter in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
music. These “rights”? were equivalent to 
a very free hand in altering or rearranging 
almost any aspect of a written score, and it 
gives me a pleasantly reassuring sense of 
continuity to find that the same thing is 
done to nineteenth century music, at any 
rate the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, 
which is by no means an untypical score of 
the period. Admittedly, its early career had 
some unusual features, for it was rejected 
by its first dedicatee (Auer) and sub- 
sequently popularised by its second— 
Brodsky, who used to teach and play in 
England, though long before the time of 
most of our readers. But there must have 
been a large measure of agreement about 
details of the solo part by the beginning of 
the present century, and that leads me to 
suppose that accretions and alterations now 
sanctioned date from the last twenty-five 
years or so. 

Many of these “extras” were, I think, 
first introduced by Heifetz, and in this new 
disc Ida Haendel makes effective use of 
them and adds one or two sparks of her own. 
She plays with subtle control over vibrato 
and tone-quality, and her range of expression 
is every bit as wide as the score requires: 
warmth and vehemence, languorous passion, 
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steely glitter and the whirl of the dance. 
Like Heifetz in one of his versions (H.M.V. 
BLP1012), Ida Haendel gets the work on 
to a 10-inch disc, and since it is the less 
expensive variety of recording, collectors 
can save about three shillings! ‘There is 
good time-value, for the first side runs for 
17 minutes 45 seconds and is uncut, while 
the second side, peppered with cuts in the 
finale, takes 15 minutes 42 seconds. Some 
of the cuts are justified perhaps on the 
grounds of Tchaikovsky’s tendency to repeat 
himself, though there are some instances 
when he is obviously trying to avoid being 
too symmetrical, and by cutting four bars 
the pattern is changed from an irregular 
into a regular one. The accompaniment, 
by Goossens and the Royal Philharmonic, 
is efficient and sympathetic, apart from one 
short passage in the first movement’s 
recapitulation when the soloist gets ahead 
of staccato woodwind chords. In the finale, 
the woodwind solos are beautifully played, 
and the dialogue between these and the 
solo violin suggests a gathering of great 
artists. To sum up, this is some of the 
cheapest Tchaikovsky you will get, and it’s 
excellent value for money. D.S. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Sleeping Beauty, 
Op. 66. Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by George Weldon. 
Columbia 33SX1095-6 (two 12 in., 
71s. 8d.). 


Paris Cons., Fistoulari 
Covent Garden, Irving (9/56) CLP1073-4 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (1/57) MRL2524-7 


For eighteen months the position has 
been that the Dorati recording includes 
every note of the ballet at great cost to the 
purchaser, while the Irving contains almost 
every note played in the slightly cut Covent 
Garden version on two discs (as against 
four) and cheap ones at that. As the music 
Covent Garden cuts is for the most part 
undistinguished, and as Irving gives a 
really magnificent performance, it should 
not have been difficult to decide which 
version to get. But now H.M.V. are to 
delete the Irving performance at the end of 
this month, and in its place Columbia have 
just issued a worthy and enjoyable perform- 
ance by the Philharmonia under George 
Weldon ; good enough for most of us, but 
not quite so well played or recorded as its 
predecessor. The Philharmonia is, need- 
less to say, a wonderful orchestra, but, I 
would suggest, its players cannot hope to 
know this music as well as the Covent 
Garden players who recorded it under 
Irving. Let me cite three instances where 
the new version falls short of the old. In the 
first of the “six fairy’ variations in the 
Prologue, Weldon sets too slow a tempo, 
and the oboe soloist does not penetrate 
through the accompaniment. The variation 
in Act 1, where Aurora spins round in her 
death agonies, is quite lacking in tension in 
the Weldon version, partly because it 
doesn’t have enough accelerando or, for that 
matter, unanimity. Lastly, the so-called 
“Three Ivans” in the last act starts 
uncertainly and is never quite taut enough. 
Some of the volume levels are not quite 
happy. At the end of Act 1, when doom 
falls on the palace and all its inhabitants, 
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the music should suddenly dissolve from a 
fortissimo into a pianissimo as the Lilac 
Fairy appears waving her wand. But in this 
performance the Lilac Fairy’s tune sounds 
almost as loud as what has gone before. In 
Act 2 the ’cello soloist who accompanies 
Aurora’s dance in the forest glade sounds 
much too distant. And there are other 
problems of balance not quite solved. 
Nevertheless, I must confess that had the 
Irving performance not existed I would have 
given a warm welcome to these new records. 
Weldon plays almost the same selection as 
Irving, adding a waltz variation for the 
prince in the final pas de deux (but in fact 
borrowed from an earlier pas de deux in this 
same act). He follows Covent Garden in 
cutting the splendid “ Entr’acte sym- 
phonique ” that accompanies the discovery 
of the sleeping princess, a cut I always 
regret, but he can hardly be blamed for 
that. Much of the playing is very good 


indeed, notably the spirited polacca in the 
last act. There must be a good half-hour of 
music on each side, and immensely enjoy- 
but the 
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able music it is. Good records ; 
Irving set are better. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet— 
Fantasy Overture. 1812 Overture, 
Op. 49. Capriccio Italien, Op. 45. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Paul van Kempen. Philips 
SBL5217 (12 in., 33s. 84d.). 

I don’t know when this Romeo and Juliet 
was recorded but the other two works on 
this disc were issued on a 10-inch record 
(ABR4003) as long ago as 1954 and reviewed 
by M.M. in THE GRAMOPHONE of August 
that year. He remarked that this music 
depends greatly on its sheer sound and 
thought that though it was clear on this 
record, it lacked richness of tone—and that 
seems even truer in 1958, of course. It is 
a better-calculated performance of 1812 
than Kletzki’s, also reviewed in this issue ; 
it is straightforward, the speeds are sensible, 
there are no disasters. 

But if rich sound is essential for 1812 and 
the Capriccio Itclien, how much more is it 
vital for Romeo and Juliet-—and that is the 
weakness here. It is a good performance but 
it just isn’t warm enough in sheer quality. 

Yet this is an inexpensive record. I could 
hardly recommend it to the really fussy 
connoisseur but anyone who is building a 
library from scratch on limited means might 
do well to consider it. Even with its limit- 
ations it is better than some more recent 
(and more expensive) records I have heard. 
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VILLA-LOBOS. Bachianas Brasileiras 
Nos. 2 and 9. French National 
Radio Orchestra conducted by 
Heitor Villa-Lobos. Bachiana 
Brasileira No. 5. Victoria de los 
Angeles (soprano) with eight ’cellos 
(solo ’cello: Fernand Benedetti), con- 
ducted by Heitor Villa - Lobos. 
Bachiana Brasileira No. 6. Fer- 
nand Dufréne (flute), René Plessier 
(bassoon). H.M.V. ALP1603 (12 in., 
41s. 84d.). 

The best way—indeed, I think the only 
way—to take the Bachianas Brasileiras is to 
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forget all that guff about integrating Bachian 
harmony and contrapuntal texture with 
Brazilian folk material which we are con- 
stantly hearing, and which the composer, 
in a sleeve-note remarkable for the paucity 
of information he offers, repeats all over 
again. There is precious little even faintly 
suggestive of Bach here, except for the 
charming Aria of No. 6 (and that largely 
because it’s in tranquil two-part counter- 
point), and most people would not quarrel 
with The Record Guide’s view that the Bachian 
aspect of these works, even where it exists, 
is either incongruous or, indeed, absurd. No 
instead listen to the music for the colourful 
and truly original exotic manifestation that 
it is, and one can scarcely help finding it 
attractive. It is no use turning up a prim 
nose at overloaded textures. All right, so 
Villa-Lobos does indulge in rhythmical 
complexities and instrumental eccentricities; 
at least they’re not the coldly scientific 
cerebral excesses favoured by the young 
Germans, but the natural exuberance of a 
composer whose background is the lush 
fecundity and uncontrolled vitality of the 
Brazilian jungles, and whose mind so teems 
with ideas that even when they are second- 
rate ones (as inevitably some of them are) 
they are never arid. 


Only one of these Bachianas has been 
previously recorded in its entirety—No. 5, 
for soprano and eight ’cellos. In sheer 
seductive sound Victoria de los Angeles is 
way ahead of her competitors (Curtin and 
Albanese): her vocaljise is hauntingly 
beautiful, and in the difficult semiquaver 
passages of the Dansa she is wonderfully 
light and precise in intonation. Her 
Portuguese may not sound very authentic ; 
yet the real weakness of this performance 
lies not here but in the frequent inexactness 
of ensemble—for which J fear the conductor 
must be held responsible. Victoria herself 
makes one late entry (at Figure 11 in the 
Dansa), and the ’cellos have many lapses 
from tidiness in the first couple of pages of 
the Aria. 


The other suites can be recommended 
without reserve. No. 6 is admirably played 
(though would someone please explain 
Villa-Lobos’s cryptic reference to “replacing 
the ophicleide by the bassoon’? ? What 
ophicleide ?), and in No. 9, the last of the 
series, consisting of an expressive Prelude 
and an immense, loosely-constructed Fugue, 
the strings seem (so far as can be judged 
without a score) to overcome the complex 
rhythms with assurance. Immediately 
captivating is No. 2, one movement of 
which has become quite popular ; and this 
is extremely well played and recorded. The 
composer’s love of unorthodox sonorities 
can be heard in his use of a solo tenor 
saxophone in the Prelude (‘Song of the 
Capadocio”’, by the way, not as printed) 
and the “ witchcraft’? Aria, and of a solo 
trombone in the Dansa (whose sub-title 
** Memory of the Desert ”’ has been omitted), 
as well as by the imposing number of native 
percussion instruments in the finale, the 
joyous “ Little Country Train”. If you 
don’t already know this little humorous 
gem, you should certainly take this oppor- 
tunity of hearing it at its best. L..S. 
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